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ers haven’t—and won't. 

* 
The machinery industry is hum- 
ming. 

*k 
Full-flood prosperity may begin 
with home building. 

* 
Forecast: November will bring 
either skyrocketing or slumping 
stock quotations. 

* 
A sound sign: more telephones 
are being installed. 

* 
America is about ready for an- 
other new deal. 

* 
Although he’s now out in front, 
it’s not certain if the nomination 
will land on Landon. 
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Buying silver at fantastic price. 
isn’t a golden policy. 
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Mussolini's Ethiopian troubles 
have only begun, not ended. 
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Defeatism never yet won. 
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| js is only half the story of 
; the only conyplele bowpriced CWO 


nes Seeing is believing that the new 1936 Chevrolet 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES roreconomica, 28 the most beautiful low-priced car of the year. 
TransrorTanion =» But beauty is only half the Chevrolet story. ... 





% SOLID STEEL i ents 
* eaopipe FUSRET TOF BODIES This new Chevrolet is as safe as it is beautiful ... as thrilling as 


IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* it is safe ... and as comfortable to ride in as it is thrilling to drive! 


You wi j ll- tori tisfaction when you own 
rs GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION eee ee ne ny Seen J 
ion one of these new Chevrolets, because it brings to you New Per- 


HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE fected Hydraulic Brakes and a Solid Steel Turret Top Body for 
maximum security; a High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine 


ces SHOCKPROOF STEERING* for finest performance with economy; and Knee-Action 
Wheels,* Shockproof Steering* and Genuine Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation for greatest comfort and safety. 

















* Available in Master De Luxe models 


bles only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


All things combine to make the new Chevrolet for 1936 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN— complete beyond any other car in its price range. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 





You who want luxurious motoring at low cost will find the per- 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE fect answer to your desires in this only complete low-priced car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“WILL THERE BE 
ANY LEFT WHEN 
I DRIVE A CAR?” 


No WONDER he asks “Will 
there be any left?’ For the world to- 
day spins round on petroleum. 

Ten years ago there was wide- 
spread concern about a petroleum 
shortage. Today it is known there 
will be no shortage of motor fuel in 
our lifetime, or our children’s or 
grandchildren’s. Oil companies have 
been spending from ten to twelye 

‘million dollars a year on research to 


conserve the supply, improve quality - 


and reduce prices. 

One improvement alone, a refin- 
ing process known as “cracking,” has 
saved the equivalent of 6, 600,000,000 
barrels of crude oil since 1920. Deeper 
drilling has opened up untouched 
fields—it is now possible to drill to a 
depth ofovertwomiles. Moreefficient 
recovery methods are taking oil from 
pools that once would have been 
abandoned. 

More oil is being discovered all the 


time. Ten years ago the known U. S- 


supply was figured at 5,321,000,000 
barrels. Since then more than one 
and a half times that amount has 
been taken from the ground, yet the 
known supply today has expanded 
to 12,000,000,000 barrels. And ex- 
perts say that the quantity of oil still 
undiscovered is enormous. 

Meanwhile gasoline has steadily 
improved in quality, making practi- 
cal the efficient high compression 
automobile engines of today. And 
the price per gallon, exclusive of 
taxes, is now less than half what it 
was 15 years ago. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * 

CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 

OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ° 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 

SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


In these improvements steel has 
played a vital part. Special alloy 
steels that withstand high pressure 
and temperature made possible the 
giant “‘cracking”’ stills. Tougher, 
harder steels assisted in the deeper 
drilling of wells. Stronger, rust-resist- 
ing steels helped lower transporta- 
tion costs through 112,000 miles of 
pipelines, afd countless tank ships, 
tank cars, tank trucks, pumps and 
underground reservoirs. Steel and 
oil are inseparably linked together. 
As the oil industry prospers and pro- 
gresses, so does United States Steel. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
* ‘TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


There’s More Power in the Heart 


We enjoyed so much the frank and 
illuminating article by H. L. Nunn [“Do 
Workers Really Get a Square Deal?” 
Forses, April 15, page 12]. How much 
more power there is in the heart than in 
the head! Employees may not understand 
the head, but they will always respond to 
the heart. 

A long business contact with the so- 
called “common people” has convinced us 
that business could save itself much dis- 
comfort and financial loss, and enjoy the 
satisfactions of harmonious relationships if 
it could conform to the principle, “Out of 
the heart are the issues of life.” 

We hope you will publish many more 
articles like Mr. Nunn’s. We are surfeited 
with articles telling of plans for saving the 
country. We are starved for articles from 
men who are really doing things in their 
own business that are helping to save 
American institutions —M. A. Hype, secre- 
tary, Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb. 


Tea-O for Coalers 


“Tea Parties on Production Lines?” 
[Forpes, April 15, page 18] recalls an 
incident which I witnessed about 35 years 
ago when a naval apprentice on board the 
U. S. flagship Brooklyn in Port Jackson 
(Sydney) Australia. 

The Brooklyn was being coaled, pre- 
paratory to a trip through the Great Aus- 
tralian Bight. The coalers were of Eng- 
lish extraction and members of one of the 
many thriving labor unions. Their eight- 
hour day included two “Tea-O’s”—mid- 
morning, mid-afternoon—and lunch. 

At 2 P.M., as was the case at 10 A.M., 
the coalers’ foreman blew a_ whistle; 
winches stopped; all noises’ relating to 
coaling ceased. The attention of the 
Brooklyn’s executive officer was arrested 
by this sudden cessation of noise. He 
stepped to the ship’s side, and in a leaning 
posture rested his forearms on the - life 
lines. He frowned as he peered down into 
the coal ‘barges, and in disgust said, “Well, 
what is it, Tea-O again?” 

The coalers’ foreman arose, removed ‘his 
pipe from his mouth and shouted, “You're 
bloody well right it’s Tea-O!’ with the 
cockney high pitch on the O. 

We, who heard the dialogue, grinned. 
We, who hailed from a great nation, where 
the twelve-hour day was well established— 
with no embellishments—pondered.—A. S. 
SpiweL, Brewster, Ohio. 


As One Vaughan to Another 


Just to even things up, please allow me 
to commend Forses on its editorial policy 
which Roy M. Vaughan terms “bellyach- 
ing” [“What Readers Say,” Fores, April 
15, page 7].... 

If the gentleman from Texas thinks a 
business man’s life is a bed of roses and 
that the great majority of business men 
ever enjoy half the independence or worth- 
while things in life that a farmer enjoys, 
just let him embark on a business career 
and put in eighteen hours a day for a 
while trying to make both ends meet. When 
a business man puts in forty to fifty years 


trying to keep others employed and trying 
to accumulate enough for himself to be 
able to enjoy in his declining years that 
feeling of independence and security which 
is the farmer’s heritage, and then finds that 
an ever-increasing percentage of his prof- 
its must go to support’ the bureaucrats and 
the parasites—truly, I agree that something 
is wrong.—F. F. VaucHan, Cranford, N. J. 


Answer to “Effusion” 


In the issue of Forses before me is the 
effusion from F. Mills [“What Readers 
Say,” April 15, page 7] who credits FDR 
with restoring prosperity. 

Before me I have a chart of sales vol- 
ume for this small business over the past 
eight years. It is very interesting for it 
shows how greatly busiriess started. to. im- 
prove in the Summer of 1935. Please bear 





in mind it was the Summer of -1935 when 
the NRA was officially and finally killed 
by the Supreme Court. Moreover, the 
first three months of this year have been 
the best I have ever experienced since 
starting this business ten years ago. Maybe 
the New Deal gets the credit, but the real 
pick-up did not come till business people 
found there was a possibility for relief 
from “Cracking Down.”—Orvitte HUH. 
SPENCER, Spencer Furniture Company, 
Boston, . Mass. 


Politically Narrow 


I enjoy reading Forses although it is 
the narrowest magazine I have ever read 
politically. Certainly the present Admin- 
istration has done some good.—Geratp H. 
Fox, B. W. Fox Monument Company. 
Macon. Mo. 
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climb to: new knowledge.” 








“FRESH STARTING POINTS” 


N SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, there is no end to any road. Every discovery 
—even every failure—may suggest new fields for study. 


The Mazpa lamp was an achievement. If tonight's illumination had to be 
produced with the carbon-filament lamps of 1904,-our nightly lighting bill 
would jump $5,000,000. But the G-E scientists in the Research Laboratory, 
in Schenectady, N. Y., were already following other trails opened by lamp 


One trail led to the high-vacuum tube and its applications—radiobroad- 
casting, sensitive radio reception. Another led to wungsten points for auto- 
mobile ignition, saving motorists millions of dollars each year. Others 
produced new safeguards for health. 


Dr. Willis R. Whitney, Vice President in Charge of G-E Research, sees in the 
future the promise of yet greater things. ‘“Discoveries and inventions are not 
terminals,’’ he says, “‘they are fresh starting points from which we can 


Fresh starting points, paths to greater uscfulness—these are the goals of 
the G-E research that has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The Same 
Strength of Character 
in Half-Ton and 

Big Six-Wheeler 


International Trucks 


Many of the toughest hauling 
assignments in the world fall 
to International Six-Wheel 
Trucks. The contractor knows 
from experience that he can 
count on Internationals for 
power, stamina, and econo- 
my. He knows that Interna- 
tional service will keep them 
on the job. Whatever his work 
—from building a dam to mas- 
tering the remotest oilfield— 
he feels safe with Interna- 
tionals. 

You are in a special class 
if you use trucks like these, 
but no matter what your haul- 
ing requirements, any Inter- 


Drive and Trailing-Azle, ro 
168 to 244 in., 


A 
y yy 


CINTERNATIONA 
\ A 


Illustration: International Dual-Drive Six-Wheel Truck, Model C-55-F, 
maximum carrying capacity 23,000 lbs. International Six-Wheelers, Dual- 
» from 11,400 lbs. up. Wheelbase lengths 
permitting dodies for a wide variety of application. 


national will give you heavy- 
duty stamina in proportion. 
There is extra all-truck value 
in all the 28 International 
models, down to the Half-Ton 
chassis priced at $400 f.o.b. 
factory. 

Write for the 32-page cat- 
alog on the International Six- 
Wheelers—the Half-Ton folder 
—or information on any in- 
termediate size. The nearest 
Company-owned branch or 
International dealer is at 
your service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Much modernization SCORES of corporations have re- 
ty 3 vealed to Forses the extent of 
quietly done modernization plans instituted dur- 


ing the last two years. The total 
expenditures reach gigantic figures. At this moment 
hundreds of plants are being improved, many of them on 
a drastic and costly scale. The facts and figures disclose 
that American industrial directors and executives have 
not lost faith in America’s future. They have sanctioned 
heavy expenditures to renovate and expand facilities 
to cope with far more business than is immediately in 
sight. ; 

The findings of the judges of the Forses Moderniza- 
tion Contest—Dr. E. R. Weidlein, director of the Mel- 
lon Institute;. President Clarence Francis of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation; and the writer—will be pub- 
lished in our next issue, along with a description of the 
modernization program awarded the first prize. Later 
issues will present the work done by other companies, 
big and little. Significant and encouraging is the fact 
that already, in many instances, betterments have brought 
very satisfactory financial returns. 

That the United States. will by and by enjoy another 
period of great prosperity—whether during the Roose- 
velt regime or later carinot be foreseen—can be accepted 
as certain. Equally certain is it that many businesses will 
find themselves unprepared to reap maximum benefits. 

Unless politicians turn America into something very 
different from the America we have heretofore known, 


this nation’s best days unquestionably lie ahead rather 
than behind. 


cK 


Your work speaks more convincingly 
than your tongue. 
* 


Many a full day is empty. 


THE Administration may be 
influenced to cease pressing 
Congress into passing the tax on 
corporation surpluses if it learns 
definitely that it will hurt little concerns far more than 
the majority of big corporations, its intended victims. 
Most of our towering industrial organizations have 
strongly fortified themselves financially. Therefore, they 
will be in a position to pay out most of their annual 
earnings in dividends. But such a law would fatally 
handicap smaller enterprises in developing into larger 
enterprises through plowing back profits, a method by 
which most of our successful enterprises have been 
built up. The bill has faults too numerous to recite. 

* 


Tax would hurt little 
concerns most 


The worst never overtakes those 
who pursue the best. 
* 
Going around in circles never 
squared accounts. 
* ; 


European war scouted by “ “ME RICAN newspapers 


have been far more excited 


hest-informed over possibilities of a Europ- 
ean war than have European 
newspapers. The best-informed men both abroad and 


at home have all along regarded a major conflict as. most 
improbable. They still take that tranquil view. Although 
both Mussolini and Hitler have acted high-handedly 
towards other Powers, neither wants more war. The 
financial conditions in both countries are extremely 
strained. The internal situation in France has induced 
her statesmen to strive to avoid an open rupture with 
any other nation. And Britain has swallowed humilia- 
tion rather than resort to arms. Even the likelihood of 
resort to the sword by Russia and Japan is scouted. 
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‘To defeatists 


IS President Roosevelt’s re-election 
inevitable, no matter how vigorously 
and intelligently campaigns of educa- 
tion may be conducted? Some men 
of national prominence, though convinced that four more 
years of Roosevelt might undermine America and 


American institutions, have supinely imbibed a defeatist 
attitude. 


To all such is commended this verse now being widely 


va 
circulated : 


“Somebody said that it couldn’t be done; 
But he with a chuckle replied, 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he was not one 
To say so until he had tried. 

So he buckled right in with a bit of a grin. 
If he doubted a moment he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, AND HE DID IT.” 


Getting On in the World Stil Has Advantages 


O New Deal can nullify old-fashioned virtues or 
N repeal the law of compensation. 

Extravagance still is a vice even though per- 
petrated by a government. 

Thrift remains a virtue though flouted by politicians. 

A surplus is more desirable than a deficit all the 
world over, at all times, for all—individuals, families, 
businesses, governments. 

*Tis more commendable to be self-supporting than to 
be supported by charity. “Tis better to lead than to 
lean. 

The .New Deal has promulgated policies, plans, pro- 
grams calculated to sap the manly independence of many 
Americans, to discourage individual and family frugality, 
to belittle self-denial and saving, to ennoble leaning, 
loafing, receiving. 

Those now in power at Washington have proclaimed 
‘and re-proclaimed that none need fear of starving, that 
all will be fed and clothed and housed whether they 
work or do not work, that there is in Washington a 
Santa Claus whose pockets are bottomless, whose gen- 
erosity will forever prove unfailing, whose charity knows 
no bounds and asks no questions. ; 

Is such a doctrine in danger of imbuing our younger 
‘generation with contempt for the sturdy qualities which 
characterized our founders and forefathers, with con- 
tempt for supreme exertion, with contempt for un- 
remitting industriousness, with contempt: for self-sacri- 
fice, with contempt for striving and sweating and toiling 
to become independent of financial aid from others? 

Is success in danger of becoming despised and failure 
glorified ? | 

As the father of four sons, as one who has seen much 
of the world in many lands, as a student of economics 
and money and social conditions for almost forty years, 
as a self-supporter for more than four decades, as one 
who has had close contact for fully a generation with 
both rich and poor, I am concerned over the far-reach- 
ing harm which may be wrought by the Government’s 
ill-considered paternalism and its utterly unsound finan- 
cial “philosophy.” 

Saving, not squandering, is the basis of all material 
advancement, of progress. Only through saving can the 
machinery and tools of industry be provided, only 
through saving can great enterprises be developed, only 
through saving can transportation systems, utility sys- 
tems, communications systems be built up, only through 
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saving can national prosperity and power and leader- 
ship be achieved. 

Getting on in the world still has very real advantages 
for the individual. 

In contrast with the leaner, the man who has honor- 
ably forged his way to a substantial, influential position 
in the world: 

Can enjoy a fuller, richer, broader, more fruitful, 
more useful life. 

Can do more for his own family—can give his children 
liberal education, can enlarge their horizon through 
travel, can buy them worthwhile books, can help them 
to get a foothold on the earning-a-living ladder, can 
put them in the way of associating with desirable com- 
panions, can give them a healthful.home, can inspire them 
by conversation and contact and example. 

Can do moré for others. 

Can sometimes give worthy youths employment or 
commend them to employers. 

Can aid laudable causes—help to support church, do- 
nate prizes or scholarships to schools, contribute to 
community chests, hospitals and the like. 

Can enjoy dispensing hospitality. 

Can indulge in a hobby or hobbies. 

Can fill a useful role in the affairs of his community 
or in larger public affairs. 

Can provide for his wife and dependents through 
adequate insurance or savings. - _ 

Can, if he acquires abundant means, exercise large- 
scale philanthropy. 

Can enjoy a greater sense of security, self-respect, 
serenity, generosity, helpfulness, gratitude. 

Can, in short, revel in the satisfaction yielded by un- 
selfish efforts on behalf of others, by active endeavors 
to make the world a better and happier place to live in. 

Finally, he can learn the infinite and everlasting truth 
of the Divine declaration, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Woe betide the America of to-morrow if our youths 
of to-day should become persuaded ‘that all ambition, all 
improvement, all earnest and honest :striving to achieve 
and excel are needless, worthless, foolish, and that the 
world will feed and clothe and shelter and educate and 
entertain them without exertion on their part! I have 
faith that this will not come to pass, but that the halluci- 
nations and fallacies and profligacies and perversions of 
the New Deal will pass. 
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DANIEL GUGGENHEIM, 
chief upbuilder of the colossal 
Guggenheim smelting and mining 
enterprise,. once declared to me: 
“The executive who works twelve months a year does 
only six months’ work; the executive who works ten 
months is the one who does twelve months’ work.” This 
admonition recurred to my mind when an industrial 
executive told me of his experience with his doctor the 
other day. The depression brought difficulties galore 
for his company. He felt it necessary to work incessant- 
ly. By and by, he resorted to stimulants to keep him 
going—a cocktail or two before lunch, also before din- 
ner, and, occasionally, a few drinks after quitting work 


Executives, don't 
neglect vacations 


The doctor told him in no uncertain language that 
he was wrecking his health, that he was whipping a 
tired-out vitality, that artificial stimulation was deadly. 
He prescribed an immediate vacation. “Dstold him I 
simply couldn’t get away,” relates the executive, “but he 
insisted, calling me all kinds of a fool. I went. Since 
then I have been able to do more creative work and to 
inspire our force better—with no daily rounds of drinks.” 

Few men carrying heavy responsibilities can afford to 
go without vacations. There has been an appalling in- 
crease in the number of important men of affairs over- 
taken by “strokes,’’ heart disease, and other grave mala- 
dies. Be warned in time. Don’t neglect vacations. It 
might be wise to go off earlier than usual this year, lest 


late in the evening. 


‘\ 


conditions become more exacting before Fall. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


“ORGANIZE, deputize, super- 
vise” is a favorite executive axiom. 
The reason some men accomplish so 
much perhaps is because they do that. 

Another axiom is, “If you want 
something done, ask a busy man to 
do it.” 

It is the head of America’s larg- 
est financial institution, Chairman 
Winthrop W. Aldrich of the Chase 
National Bank, who has agreed to be- 
come the next President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Aldrich early imbibed knowl- 
edge of finance, law, diplomacy from 
his father, the late Senator Aldrich 
of Rhode Island. He reached the 
peak of the financial Alps while still 
in his forties. He is of the studious 
rather than spectacular type, resem- 
bling in this respect his brother-in- 
law, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Also, 
he has the poise of a judge on the 
bench, 

With Aldrich at the helm, the 
Chase is little likely to repeat any of 
the dazzling but disastrous exploits 
indulged in by ex-chairman Wiggin. 


R. E. WOOD 


WITH disgust, I learn that sev- 
eral very prominent business leaders 
have concluded that President 
Roosevelt is sure to be re-elected and 
are preparing to come out openly with 
pro-Roosevelt statements, notwith- 


standing that they regard his policies 


with misgivings. Their excuse is 

that they feel it is “diplomatic” for 

them to “get on the band-wagon.” 
A poor brand of patriotism! 


HERETOFORE W. Averell Har- 
riman (44), son of America’s most 
brilliant Railroad Wizard, has strictly 
shunned the public and publicity. So 
did his father until he became Amer- 
ica’s most colorful railway magnate. 
Then he realized the advisability of 
granting newspaper men reasonable 
access. 

Young Harriman was first drawn 
to. shipping. But when the bottom 
fell out of the shipping world after 
the war, he switched to finance, es- 
pecially investment finance, founding 
his own firm. Several years ago he 
hooked up with one of America’s few 
century-old firms, Brown Brothers, 


WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


now Brown Brothers, Harriman & 
Company. 

I understand that he plans to be- 
come a more active factor in Union 
Pacific, his father’s first love, of 
which young Harriman has been 
chairman, but staying in the back- 
ground. His intimates vow that he 
is more than ordinarily able but that 
his inordinate shyness has prevented 
him from receiving due recognition. 


THE newspapers made President 
R. E. Wood of Sears, Roebuck ap- 
pear something of an alarmist when 
he recently addressed his stockhold- 
ers. He expressed hope that sales 
and earnings would improve “if the 
country did not go into a nose dive.” 

What-the newspapers neglected to 
state was that General Wood added 
that he did not think it would do so. 

The truth is that Sears, Roebuck’s 
head is not acutely disturbed over our 
domestic situation; he is confident 
that economic forces are more pow- 
erful than political forces. He is 
perturbed, however, over the warlike 
conditions seething in Europe. 
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LOWER PRICES GREATER BUYING POWER 


MORE PRODUCTION 


HIGHER PROFITS 


MORE JOBS 


“Cut prices!” advise some business men; here, they say, is the result— 


What’s the meaning of the Patman “fair price” bill? What's 
behind the drive against basing-point prices? What's at 
the bottom of the attack on reciprocal trade pacts? The call 
for higher tariffs? The order for lower passenger fares? 


The cry for ganging up on price cutters? 


in the great public questions of 

this year, probably the sharpest 
issue of all is one which is now being 
fought to a finish inside industry it- 
self. 

This is the question of what busi- 
ness should do about prices. Should 
they be raised? Or cut? Or held at 
the same level? 


Api tc as business men are 


rent disputes over prices and pricing 
methods—obliterate the odor of the 
red herrings which have been dragged 
across the trails—and you will find 
this same question of higher prices 
versus lower prices underneath. It 
dominates the chain-store controversy. 
It is behind the arguments for and 
against reciprocal trade agreements 
with other nations. It is the common 


protection and thus continue to pro- 
vide jobs for their workers. 

The same bone of contention— 
higher prices versus lower prices—is 
being fought over in other retail pric- 
ing bills which have been offered for 
Congressional consideration: the 
Borah-Van Nuys bill which has es- 
sentially the same objects as the Rob- 
inson-Patman bill, but whith is some- 
what milder; the Utterback version 
of the Robinson-Patman bill ; and the 
Tydings “fair trade” bill, which 
would give Federal sanction to price 
maintenance on nationally known 
merchandise in states which have 
passed their own “fair trade” laws. 

These state “fair trade” laws, in 
turn, are themselves recent offshoots 
of the pricing controversy; Califor- 





Prices! Prices! Prices! Raise Them? 





Every executive must decide, and 
decide soon, which side he is going to 
take, for on his answer may depend 
the future course of sales, profits, 
wages and jobs not only for his com- 
pany but for all business as well. 

Ranged on one side of the battle 
line are those business men who are 
convinced that salvation lies in h‘g er 
prices. They argue that higher prices 
mean larger profits; that larger 
profits mean higher wages ; that high- 
er wages mean greater buying power ; 
that greater buying power means 
more production; that more produc- 
tion means more jobs. 

Certainly this reasoning sounds 
sane and logical. And yet, another 
group of business men, just as sin- 
cere and just as thoughtful, flatly de- 
nies its validity. 

This group insists that business 
men must reduce prices. And, amaz- 
ingly, they seek to prove their point 
by using almost exactly the same ar- 
guments as their opponents, and they 
arrive at precisely the same conclu- 
sion: lower prices mean greater buy- 
ing power; greater buying power 
means more production; more pro- 
duction means higher profits and 
more jobs. 

Rip the camouflage and the re- 
sounding words from any of the cur- 
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center of the whirling storms over 
price fixing, price maintenance, “fair” 
prices, anti-trust laws, railroad fares, 
“cut-throat”’ pricing, higher prices for 
farm products, tariffs, inflation and 
practically any other prices and pric- 
ing question of the day that can be 
named. 

The Robinson-Patman bill, now be- 
ing ground through the Congressional 
mill, is one example. This measure 
would limit the “unfair” price differ- 
entials which, its backers claim, man- 
ufacturers allow chain stores. Whole- 
salers and independent retailers 
(mostly in the grocery and drug 
trades) are behind it, and when they 
present their arguments they talk 
principally of chain-store monopoly, 
and of the future economic serfdom 
to which it dooms us. Nevertheless, 
their contentions boil down to the es- 
sential one that higher prices will be 
a national blessing because they will 
make it easier for the independent 
store to compete with the chain. The 
backers of the bill deny in public that, 
if enacted, it would raise retail prices. 
But in over-the-desk conversations, 
this result is admitted and praised. 
In short, the backers of the measure 
expect that the proposed law will be 
an umbrella under which wholesalers 
and independent retailers can find 


nia started the parade in 1931. In the 
twelve states which have so far 
passed them (and where they have 
not been declared unconstitutional by 
state courts, as in New York), manu- 
facturers are allowed to set and to 
enforce minimum retail prices for 
trade-marked goods. The manufac- 
turer needs only to make a contract 
with a single dealer through which 
the dealer agrees to sell at a specified 
price; from that time on, all other 
dealers in the state who sell at a lower 
price are automatically guilty of un- 
fair competition, whether they have 
signed a contract with the manufac- 
turer or not. Whether or not such 
laws can be enforced still remains to 
be seen, partly because they have been 
in effect for only a short time, partly 
because some manufacturers want 
nothing to do with them, partly be- 
cause they are tied up in the courts 
pending decisions. 

The 21 states which assess discrim- 
inatory taxes of one kind or another 
on chain stores also have been drawn 
into the thick of the price fight. Al- 
though the chain-store tax is not an 
attempt to raise prices by direct ac- 
tion, it does have that effect in the 
long run. And the.motive behind it 
is a price motive: chain stores, it is 
claimed, sell at lower prices than in- 
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MORE PRODUCTION MORE JOBS 


“Raise prices!” insist other business men. “Here’s what will happen—” 


dependents ; therefore, they should be 
taxed in order to help the independent 
storekeeper, with his higher prices, to 
stay in business. 

Chain stores, of course, and depart- 
ment stores are bitterly opposed to 
laws of this nature. As they see 
things, such laws penalize efficiency 
in distribution and they can mean only 
one thing in the long run: higher re- 
tail prices, lower demand for goods, 
and fewer jobs for store clerks and 
factory employees. This argument is 
violently denied by the other side. 
And the chains and department stores 
as well as their enemies have been 
guilty of some nice befogging of the 
issue by dragging in red herrings and 
by distorting the actual provisions of 
the bills. 


prices, to say nothing of developing a 
system of setting and enforcing them. 

The basing-point system of pricing 
is another scene where advocates of 
different schools of pricing have 
locked horns. The Wheeler bill, now 
before Congress, seeks to abolish 
them as they are now used by the 
steel, cement, sugar, scrap-iron, lum- 
ber, flour and paper industries. Under 
a basing-point plan, the seller quotes 
the buyer a delivered price, which 
consists of the price of the commod- 
ity at the basing point (which may 
or may not be the city where the 
seller’s plant is located) plus freight 
charges from the basing point to the 
place where the buyer takes delivery. 
Opponents of this system charge that 
it is price fixing under another name, 


striction plans for the tin, copper and 
rubber industries in the belief that 
the resulting higher prices will be 
beneficial in “‘stabilizing” their enter- 
prises. The AAA principle of higher 
prices for farm products gave the 
seal of government approval to the 
higher-prices_ school of thinking... 
President Roosevelt gave it another 
pat on the back when he denied in his 
speech in New York late in April 
that lower prices mean greater pur- 
chasing power and more jobs. And 
a thousand other ideas about raising 
prices for the benefit of employ- 
ers, employees and consumers show 
how widespread is the belief that 
salvation lies in higher prices. 

But the proponents of higher prices 
are laboring under one handicap in 





Cut Them? Hold 


Them? 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 





It is true, for example, that the 
Robinson-Patman bill as it now is 
sets up an unprecedented principle of 
law: a seller who reduces prices to a 
single buyer is automatically guilty 
of unfair price discrimination unless 
and until he can prove that the cut 
was justified by lower manufacturing, 
selling or delivery costs. In other 
words, the seller is guilty until he can 
prove he’s innocent. 

On the other hand, many opponents 
of the bill ignore or soft-pedal the 
fact that it specifically allows price 
reductions which are based on quan- 
tity-buying economies. This, they 
encourage the misbelief that quantity 
discounts will be a thing of the past 
if the measure goes through. 

But the fight against chain stores 
and retail price cutting is only one 
phase of the dispute over pricing. 
Business men in manufacturing as 
well as in distribution are groping for 
some system of setting and enforcing 
“fair” prices—prices which will allow 
for adequate wages and an adequate 
profit for producers and vendors, 
without holding an umbrella over in- 
efficient units and without stifling con- 
sumer buying. They believe that this 
can be done. Other equally capable 
business men deny that they can even 
work out a sound definition of “fair’’ 


that it preserves obsolete plants and 
manufacturing locations, and that it 
makes buyers pay phantom freight 
charges in cases where the seller’s 
plant is nearer the buyer than the bas- 
ing point. Thus, they say, the sys- 
tem keeps prices up. 

The industries which use the bas- 
ing-point system, of course, see things 
in another light. They deny the 
charges of opponents, and argue that 
it enables manufacturers in all parts 
of the country to compete on even 
terms in any city, that it intensifies 
competition between sellers, and that 
it is a convenience to buyers. Thus, 
they insist, the basing-point system 
contains no element of price fixing, 
and has done nothing to keep prices 
at unjustified levels. 

And still other sectors are quiver- 
ing from the heavy artillery fire of 
price-raisers and price-reducers. The 
fight against reciprocal trade pacts 
and the drive for higher tariffs are 
being carried on by business men who 
believe that the benefits of lower 
prices to consumers are offset by the 
loss of profits, wages, and employ- 
-ment which they are convinced that 
imports generate. Foreign producers, 
in spite of disastrous experiments 
with the same device in the past, are 
now working under production-re- 


presenting their case: a strange and 
motley aggregation of people has 
crowded into their camp. At one ex- 
treme are the thoughtful men who, 
after long study, have become sincere- 
ly convinced of the rightness of their 
cause. Near the other extreme, how- 
ever, are the many business men who 
believe that all their troubles—and 
everyone’s else—would vanish like 
mist before the sun if they were al- 
lowed to get together and fix prices 
among themselves; and away out on 
the edge are visitors from the outposts 
of economic lunacy who insist that all 
business men have an inalienable right 
to make a profit, and that those who 
are not sufficiently capable to make 
one through their own abilities must 
be given the help of the government. 

On the other hand, those who fight 
the price-raisers tooth and nail also 
run to extremes. They include the 
labor-sweater who beats down wages 
so he can beat down prices. They 
include those “common men” whose 
thinking is motivated entirely by the 
price of a loaf of bread. They in- 
clude the president of the manufac- 
turing company and the head of the 
mammoth chain-store system, both of 
whom have built their business partly 
by selling at low prices. They in- 
clude many economists, one of whom, 
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Dr. Harold G. Moulton, is perhaps 
the leader of the men who are insist- 
ing that prices must be reduced. 

Dr. Moulton’s exhaustive research, 
as president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, into the workings of our indus- 
trial system has convineed him .that 
if the capitalistic system is to survive, 
manufacturers must progressively 
reduce prices in order to widen mar- 
kets and thus create more jobs. And 
the wide publicity which he has given 
his theory has done as much as any 
other one thing to force the lower- 
prices-versus-higher-prices fight out 
into the open, to make the business 
man realize that he must face the is- 
sue, and to convince him that he must 
decide, and decide soon. 

Dr. Moulton’s, however, is no lone 
voice calling in the wilderness. The 
automobile industry votes unanimous- 
ly for the philosophy of lower prices. 
Manufacturers of electrical appliances 
believe in it. Those who are develop- 
ing low-cost prefabricated houses are 
betting their money on its soundness. 
Consumer co-operatives are proceed- 
ing on the same principle.. Purchas- 
ing agents are for it (though the 
heads of their companies may cleave 
to the higher-price theory). And 
thousands of other business men and 
millions of consumers are willing to 
stake everything they have on the cor- 
rectness of the argument for lower 
prices. 

In spite of this general line-up of 
forces, nevertheless few business 
men and few industries are entirely 
consistent in taking sides and in fol- 
lowing through on their convictions. 
The business men who say “My busi- 
ness is different; what’s good for 
everyone else may not be good for 
me” far outnumber the consistent fol- 
lowers of both the lower-prices and 
the higher-prices theory. The manu- 
facturer who swears by price fixing 
is usually the first to howl with rage 
if he believes that those who supply 
him with materials have got together 
to raise their own prices. The busi- 
ness man who worships the tariff may 
also think he sincerely believes in the 
theory of lower prices for consumers. 
The maker of machinery for mass 
production is usually convinced of the 
truth of the lower-prices argument ; 
but one of his favorite remarks to his 
salesmen is that they can get two 
thousand dollars for a machine just 
as easily as they can get seventeen 
hundred. The railroads in the South 
and West are in favor of lower pas- 
senger rates, the roads in the East are 
against them ; but all three groups are 
fighting vigorously for renewal of the 
emergency increase in. freight rates 
which expires June 30. The volun- 
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tary chains of independent stores have 
a measure of sympathy for the chains 
in their fight against the Robinson- 
Patman bill, and a great many indi- 
vidual retailers who have outfought 
the chains with progressive merchan- 
dising methods take the same stand. 
Yet the principal backing for such 
measures comes from still other in- 
dependent merchants and from 
wholesalers. The tire industry is 
split on the question of lower prices 
or higher prices; so is the oil indus- 
try, the trucking industry, the public 
utility industry, the lumber industry, 
the furniture industry, and many an- 
other. 

Nor is the government any more 
consistent than business. It set the 
higher-prices theory to work in the 
AAA and in devaluation of the dol- 
lar ; the lower-prices theory is behind 
its public utility policy and its recipro- 
cal trade agreements. The U. S. At- 
torney General’s office wins a case 
against the Sugar Institute for at- 
tempting to force its members to 
maintain certain prices; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sets up a quota 
system for the sugar industry which 
raises sugar prices. One day, Secre- 
tary Ickes denounces identical bids 
from different manufacturers; the 
next day, he warns contractors on 
PWA projects to observe the fixed 
wage levels which the government has 
set for their jobs. Secretary Wal- 
lace formulates price-fixing agree- 
ments for milk distributors, then 
orders meat packers to discontinue an 
alleged price-fixing plan. A repre- 
sentative from a cotton state accuses 
the fertilizer industry of fixing prices, 
while other Southern representatives 
clamor for the government to set a 
fixed price on cotton. 

And so it goes, endlessly. The air 
is filled with fallacies. Red herrings 
by the ton are dragged across promis- 
ing paths to the truth. High-sound- 
ing words ride the winds, some sent 
out intentionally to confuse the issue, 
some mierely the results of sloppy 
thinking. Few people seem to see the 
inconsistencies in which they have en- 
tangled themselves. Fewer still know 
which side they are really on. And 
just so long as business and govern- 
ment continue to be inconsistent and 
continue to ignore or to hide the vital, 
basic issue, just that long will no real 
progress be made toward finding the 
right answer to the all-important 
question of what to do about prices. 

In the words of the old song, 
“Somebody’s wrong!” Both sides 
can’t be right. And business men 
can’t be right when they’re on both 
sides of the fence at the same time, 
as most of them now seem to he. 


Whither 


Deeds Needed, Not Words 


James S. Carson 


Vice President, American & Foreign 
Power Company 


NE of the strongest ties which 

unites the United States to the 
countries of Latin America is the 
nearly five billion dollars invested in 
that part of the world. 

Despite the fact that the unin- 
formed man on the street is disposed 
to think that most of these invest- 
ments have gone sour, the contrary 
is true. There have been defaults, 
many of them, in the case of gov- 
ernment bonds but these indirect or 
portfolio investments are but a small 
fraction of the dollars which are 
working for us in the Southern coun- 
tries. As a matter of fact our di- 
rect investments in that part of the 
world, consisting of such physical 
properties as mines, plantations, pub- 
lic utilities and timber tracts, give 
great promise of future returns now 
that the Southern countries are slow- 
ly coming back to normal economical- 
ly. In Europe our investment posi- 
tion is exactly the reverse, where 
about two-thirds consist of the port- 
folio type and only one-third the 
direct type. 

Exchange restrictions are loosen- 
ing up throughout all the South 
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Foreign Trade? 
Business 
Leaders Tell 
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American countries. The conference 
to be held in the city of Buenos Aires 
late this Summer or early in the Fall 
will be a boost to all inter-American 
business, provided we of the United 
States do our share to the extent of 
recognizing that obligations as well 


as opportunities are involved. Inter- 
American business will be determined 
by economic necessities regardless of 
the noise made by the orators of “Buy 
American” programs:or the advocates 
of reciprocal trade pacts, because the 
Americas complement each other as 
do no other distinct regions of the 
globe. 

The Good Neighbor policy of the 
present administration, however, will 
mean nothing at all unless we make 
it convincing by deeds as well as 
words. This is particularly true in 
the case of Argentina where we have 
refused to ratify a sanitary convention 
entered into between our State De- 
partment and the Argentine Embassy 
in Washington. A good many of our 
South American neighbors believe 
that we are using such regulations as 
a subterfuge to hide tariffs which are 
prohibitive. They say privately that 


our microscopes discover scales on 
fruit and germs in meats not dis- 
coverable by instruments manufac- 
tured in any other country of the 
world. 


Foreign Trade Week (May 17-23), brings up a vital issue: Is foreign trade merely a sideline? Or is it necessary to national welfare? 


Promote Trade Carefully 


CLaupius T. MurcHISON 


President, The Cotton 
Textile Institute 


| HAVE complete sympathy with 

the general foreign-trade policy 
as embraced in the reciprocal trade 
program. The prosperity of most 
countries is based upon the main- 
tenance of a large volume of foreign 
trade. The discovery and perfection 
af synthetic and domestic substitutes 
for imports nearly always go hand in 
hand with rising demands for other 
new imports. Foreign trade is vital 
and should be stimulated. But trade 
promotion must be selective in char- 
acter; special efforts must be made 
to promote the exports we are most 
able to produce economically and con- 
cessions made only on such imports 
as are produced in insufficient quanti- 
ties at home: 

A good example of this is seen in 
our textile industry which now has 
an-overcapacity. It is certainly not 
good policy to admit any increase in 
imports. The result would be de- 
struction of our capital investment in 
factories and properties, an increase 
in cost of our domestic needs, and 
large, forced-shifting of employment. 

Japanese textile competition within 
this country, and in certain foreign 









International 


areas such as the Philippines,: has to 
be treated as a special situation, not 
by ordinary tariff, but by the. quota 
method and international agreement. 

In its control over the trade-promo- 
tion activities of our foreign com- 
merce offices, the American govern- 
ment has tended to be over-conserva- 
tive. Much could be gained by close 
conformity to the British method of 
foreign-trade promotion which would 
include a more aggressive spirit in 
foreign services and more unified ad- 
ministration of foreign service and 
foreign trade. 


We Must Lend More 


Epcar W. SMITH 
Vice President, General Motors 

Export Company 
ENERAL MOTORS’ export vol- 
ume in 1935 was the best for any 
year since 1929. The rapid growth 
in evidence since early 1933 is due, 
beyond question, to the increased 
purchasing power of those foreign 
countries which have put their houses 
in order, and to the outstanding 
value, on a gold basis, which ‘the 
American motor vehicle has offered. 
The gains to date have been made 
in spite of the continued existence of 
a world-wide maze of artificial ‘trade 


barriers. If they are to be carried 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Corporations 
Fewer Stockholders? 


DANIEL STARCH 


Here, Dr. Starch presents to readers of FORBES 
his sixth consecutie report on stock ownership in 
America’s largest companies. An annual feature 
which offers facts available nowhere else, it is the 
standard reference work on the subject of corporate 
ownership, and is closely followed and studied by 
business men in all industries. 


of their stockholders in 1935. This loss was sus- 

tained in spite of the improved business brought 
by the year, and in spite of the fact that the volume 
of securities traded on the New York Stock Exchange 
was nearly 50 per cent. greater than in 1934 and that 
their market value was also substantially higher. 

One hundred and forty large corporations reported 
8,746,063 stockholders, compared with 8,908,550 for 
these same corporations in 1935. (Most corporations 
‘do not eliminate duplications among different classes 
of their stocks.) The utilities and automotives reported 
the greatest losses; foods, the largest gain. 

This decrease in the number of stockholders suggests 
that the stock market activity of recent months has 
resulted not so much from participation by the general 
public as from trading by more professional persons 
and interests. One large brokerage house in New York 
reports, in confirmation of this, that early in the de- 
pression the odd lots it handled constituted about 40 
per cent. of the round lots, but that during 1935 the 
proportion fell to 27 per cent. 

The decline in 1935 might have been expected by 
studying the trend which has been apparent in these 
surveys over the past several years. It will be recol- 
lected from my previous reports in ForsEs that in the 
face of steadily declining business activity from 1930 
through 1932, the number of stockholders increased 14 
per cent. a year on the average. The increase slowed 
down to less than 1 per cent. in 1933, however, and in 
1934 there was a decrease, microscopic but real. 

It is somewhat difficult to explain why the number 
of stockholders should move in opposite directions from 
most indices of business activity. However, it is be- 
lieved that the momentum of the great public interest 
in stocks which swept the country in the unbelievable 
days of 1929 has now about spent its force. Those who 
hoped to recover losses or average down the cost of 

(Continued on page 35) 


Ase tice largest corporations lost 1.8 per cent. 
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Companies with 100,000 or More 


or Decrease) 
From 1934 
Per Cent, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*. — 29 
Cities Service Company 615 — 23 
General Motors Corporation — 37 
Radio Corporation of America 25 — 3 
U. S. Steel Corporation — 27 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company* 25 — 24 
Transamerica Corporation — 26 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. ........ 190,081 — 22 
General Electric Company 185,744 — 53 
Associated Gas & Electric Companyt 176,610 — f 
The Pennroad Corporationt 145,052 — 29 
Electric Bond and Share Company 133,562 — 62 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.*......... 125, 911 — § 
United Corporation 123,138 — 39 
United Gas Improvement Company — 8 
Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y..... — 2.1 
Standard Brands, Inc. a 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company — 56 
Southern California Edison Company... . —10.6 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corporation* 4 
Public Service Corporaton of N. J — 51 
Packard Motor Car Company* — 44 


Transportation 


1935 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company*.... 227,251 
The Pennroad Corporation} 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
New York Central Railroad Company7.. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co... 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Southern Pacific Company* 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. . 
Great Northern Railroad Company* 
Pullman, Inc.+ 
Northern Pacific Railway Company* 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. . 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad Co.... 
North American Aviation, Inc.f......... 
Chicago, Mil. St. Paul & Pac. R. R. Co. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation* 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Chicago and North Western Ry. Company 
American Locomotive Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works .* 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company... 
Missouri Kansas Texas Railroad Co. 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1934 
Per Cent. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 

National Dairy Products Corp. 

General Foods Corporation* 

Swift & Company* 

National Biscuit Company 

The Borden Company 

United Fruit Company 

Continental Baking Corporation 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.** .... 
Corn Products Refining Company 


* One class of stock only. ** Common stock only. ¢ Duplications eliminated. 
t No comparison with 1934 can be made because of elimination of all du- 
plications in 1935 figure. 
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1935 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. ....... 190,081 
Associated Gas & Electric Companyt...... 176,610 
Electric Bond and Share Company ..... 133,562 
United GpQemOniaah oo. ck Se kacrecccccc: 123,138 
United Gas Improvement Company ..... ,134 
Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y..... 116,657 
Southern California Edison Company.... 108,449 
Public Service Corporation of N. J....... 105,963 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company......... 92,670 
Niagara Hudson Power Company*...... 88,734 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation.... 83,757 
The North American Company ......... 71,104 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation..... 53,959 
Standard Gas & Electric Company....... , 
United Gas Corporation ................ 32,262 
Electric Power & Light Corporation..... 31,610 
American Power & Light Company...... 30,169 
Brazilian Traction Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd... 28,914 
American & Foreign Power Company, Inc. 26,325 
National Power & Light Company....... ,186 
The United Light & Power Company.... 20,847 
American Gas & Electric Company...... 20,506 
Cons. Gas. Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt... 20,071 
Pacific Lighting Corporation ........... 14,989 
American Water Works & Electric Co... 12,537 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc........ 10,061 

EME, a in 65 504 os 4a Ba Oe Kew cs 1,782,180 

Financial 

1935 
Transamerica Corporation .............. 207,647 
Chase National Banke .......0....c0005. 93,802 
The National City Bank ............... 88,819 
The Irving Trust Company............. 70,516 
American Superpower Corp. of Del....... 60,001 
Atta SII, 5 ab deinsniieas cr eccsen 55,211 
Marine Midland Corporation* .......... 24,482 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York.. 24,436 
Bankers Trust Company ................ 1,271 
Tri-Continental Corporation ............. 19,700 
Blue Ridge Corporation ................ 18,732 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company*...... 15,119 
UE? wide cwevauhs etiam lacrtha wes 699,736 

Communication 

1935 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*... 657,000 
Radio Corporation of America........... 0,257 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp. .......... 83,521 
Western Union Telegraph Company*..... 28,948 
New England Tel. & Tel. Company*.... 13,823 
GS. sb Neceuaie base aebaes s 40k 1,053,549 

Automotive 

1935 
General Motors Corporation ............ 337,218 
Packard Motor Car Company*.......... 105,044 
Chrysler Corporation® ................6. 30,856 
Continental Motors Corporation* ....... 29,530 
The Nash Motor Company* ............ 23,821 
Ford Motor Company of Canada........ 22,689 
Reo Motor Car Company* ............. 12,869 
Hudson Motor Car Company* .......... 9,507 
EE ~ tid nc hb eRe kena ee rea ey 571,534 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1934 

Per Cent. “3 
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Increase 
(or Decrease) 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1934 
Per Cent. 
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— 26 
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Metals and Chemicals 











1935 
me, Os oeeet Coreerstion ................ 247,476 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company...... 111,478 
Int. Nickel Company of Can., Ltd........ 90,329 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation ............ 81,844 
Kennecott Copper Corporation .......... 75,745 
Du Pont de Nemours & Company......... 66,072 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.*......... 444 
Republic Steel Corporation ............. 33,023 
American Can Company ................ 31,991 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company* ......... 27,477 
Commercial Solvents Corporation* ...... 26,925 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*..... 25,959 
American Smelting & Refining Co.}..... 24,928 
Continental Can Company, Inc.* ........ 871 
American Rolling Mill Company ........ 19,796 
ESE a ee 16,700 
Phelps Dodge Corporation* ............. 12,863 
TIN as PRs GE slog edeeacecwincaiesss 969,921 

Dils 

1935 
Cities Service Company ................ 615,804 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.*........ 125,911 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corporation*........ 106,428 
I had 5n's coe 03> 00 de decoys 83,514 
Consolidated Oil Corporation ........... 71,796 
Standard Oil Company of Calif.* ....... 68,934 
The Pure Oil Company ................ 34,672 
Phillips Petroleum Company* ........... 32,355 
Ohio Oil Corporation .................. 30,402 
Continental Oil Corporation* ........... 28,760 
Atlantic Refining Company, Inc.*........ 28,223 
Shell Union Oil Corporation ............ 24,800 
Union Oil Company of California........ 22,101 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky*..... 14,893 
Barnsdall Corporation* ................. 14,194 
MUN 5301s cath wakewisicruaiamene es 1,302,787 

Unclassified 

1935 
General Electric Company .............. 185,744 
American Tobacco Company ............ 59,378 
Montgomery Ward Company, Inc......... 56,831 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company ....... 53,084 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company.. 48,472 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company.. 46,309 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp... 43,220 
Paramount Pictures Inc. ............... 41,011 
Eastman Kodak Company .............. 37,196 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. ......... 35,388 
Sears, Roebuck & Company+.............. 34,650 
The Procter & Gamble Company.......... 031 
Bi oo. Secccpecccice ,900 
Eh i NII. 5. vc cceeccasace 22,637 
B. F. Goodrieh Company .............0. 22,487 
ee a ee 21,956 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company....... 19,030 
National Cash Register Company ....... 16,587 
. American Car and Foundry Company.... 16,260 
Caterpillar Tractor Company?........... 15,063 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company ....... 13,456 
BS RT aie bike vans'cbes coe udaen's 12,385 
Otis Elevator Company ................ 11,721 
Simmons Company ............cccccees 9,250 
EE So Fen as the Adee Raeiebpaeeccas 876,046 





* One class of stock only. t Duplications eliminated. 
only—preferred retired August, 1935. 
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What's New 
in Business 


Tie-Up Sends Sales Up 


With office-equipment makers tak- 
ing on new salesmen to cash in on 
to-day’s opportunities, the New York 
City branch of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph is putting new emphasis on a 
tie-up ~plan’ which has brought in 
many an extra order. 

Addressograph-Multigraph _prod- 
ucts often fit in with the products of 
other business-machine manufactur- 
ers to make a complete, modernized 
set-up for office operation. Anxious 
not to overlook any sales opportuni- 
ties, the New York branch holds fre- 
quent meetings with the salesmen of 
other companies to tell them about its 
products and exactly how they can 
be used to increase the all-around 
effectiveness of office operation in 
combination with the equipment the 
visiting salesmen are interested in. 
In their turn, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph salesmen learn how other ma- 
chines can be used to supplement 
their own. A sort of “share-the- 
knowledge” plan, it increases the 
salesman’s value as a consultant for 
his client, enables him to make more 
complete and more intelligent recom- 
mendations for office revision, and 
opens up opportunities for new sales 
for all salesmen who attend the meet- 
ings. 


Big Boost for Dismissal Wages 


The principal stumbling block in 
the way of expense-saving railroad 
consolidations has been the strongly- 
organized railroad worker’s fear of 
losing his job. 

Now, committees of railroad work- 
ers and managers have tentatively 
agreed on a plan which, by taking the 
sting out of unavoidable dismissals, 
may remove the stumbling block ; and 
which also sets a new high for exten- 
siveness in U. S. dismissal-wage plans. 

The plan sets up a system of dis- 
missal wages under which workmen 
are classified according to length of 
service, then given their choice of 
two methods of compensation. The 
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ORBES Modernization Contest 

* closed on May Ist. Winners will 
be named in our June Ist issue, and 
the $450 in prizes for writers and the 
Cup for the winning corporation will 
be presented at about the same time. 

The judges of the Contest, shown 
hard at work above, are Clarence 
Francis, president of General Foods 
Corporation (left), E. R. Weidlein, 
Director of Mellon Institute (right), 
and B. C. Forbes. 

Entries in the contest came in from 
the automobile, business-machine, cot- 
ton-spinning, meat-packing, paper, 
publishing and other manufacturing 
industries; from coal, lead-and-zinc 
and petroleum producers; from pub- 
lic utility companies, both electric and 
gas; from railroads and street rail- 
roads; from architects, home owners 
and office-building operators; from re- 
tail stores; and from many others. 
Modernization expenditures described 
in the reports totaled $200,000,000. 

“T don’t see,” said Mr. Francis, 
“how any man with business responsi- 





Judges Choose Contest Winners 


Look for Prize-Winning Modernization Plans in the June 1st issue 


bilities could read the entries without 
thinking deeply in terms of his own 
business, and acquiring valuable, us- 
able ideas. Personally I know that I 
have profited from a number of these 
papers. I only wish I had had the 
opportunity of doing so sooner, before 
much of the modernization work of 
our Own company had been under- 
taken.” 

One of Dr. Weidlein’s comments 
was: “What interested me particu- 
larly is the revelation of how much 
really constructive work has been go- 
ing On in industries which in the past 
have not been any too progressive.” 

Both Mr. Francis and Dr. Weidlein 
have been personally responsible for * 
recent modernization expenditures of 
large extent. The General Foods 
modernization program in 1935 was 
its largest in five years, and. the 
Mellon Institute, besides its own big 
building program that is nearing com- 
pletion, has spent about $11,000,000 in 
research for the benefit of industry in 
the past 25 years. 





man who has been with the railroad 
for between one and two years, for 
example, makes a choice between 60 
per cent. of his full pay for six 
months, and a lump-sum payment of 
three months’ wages; the veteran 
who has served for fifteen years or 
more chooses either 60 per cent. of 
his full pay for 60 months, or a 
lump sum equal to a full year’s pay. 
The railroad managements also agree 
to pay the moving expenses of dis- 
missed workers, and to reimburse 
them for losses on forced sales of 
their homes. (No less generous was 
the break the Union Pacific volun- 
tarily gave dismissed employees when 
the Oregon Short Line offices were 





moved from Salt Lake City to 
Omaha; see Fores, February 15, 
page 28.) 

This move in the railroad field 
gives an added push to the rapid 
growth of true dismissal-wage plans 
in U.S. industry, as distinguished 
from the customary two-weeks’ “no- 
tice” for salaried employees on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, 
compensation for unemployment 
which may be temporary (unemploy- 
ment insurance). In a recent study 
of dismissal-wage plans, the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of Princeton 
University finds that several hundred 
companies have set up systems for 
compensating employees who are dis- 
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---AND ALL PARENTS TOO 


ISTEN: for the sake of the family’s 
safety let’s have those new 
Goodyear Double Eagle Airwheels* 
and LifeGuard* Tubes underus from 
now on. My daddy says he wouldn’t 
be without them for a million dol- | 
lars—not only because they’re 
light-footed and easy-rolling and. 
cool-running and sure-gripping — 
but because they end the dreadful 
danger of blowouts for good and 
all. Even. mama doesn’t worry in 
the back seat when we go fast now. 


“THEIR MISSION IS NOT TO SAVE 
MONEY BUT TO SAVE LIFE” 


EIGHT STANDOUT 
FEATURES 


which lift the new Double Eagle 
Airwheel* above any tire 
Goodyear ever built 


The finest, safest, handsomest, long- 
est-mileage tire that we have ever built. 


2 Best-proved non-skid tread pattern in 
the world, made more efficient. 


3 Tougher rubber, slotted 15% deeper 
to give many more miles of the - 
year Margin of Safety for quickest 
stopping. 


Built throughout of special new heat- 
fighting compound that frees high- 
speed travel from tread-throwing risk. 

5 Extra rubber “float” for every ply,new 
“rubber-rivet” breaker-strip anchor- 
age, stronger bead. 


6 Supertwist cord in every ply to guard 
against blowouts or bruises. 


7 Flexible, easy-rolling casing without 
the tread stiffness common to heavy 
tires. 


§ Built to strictest specifications ia 
industry, in materials, workmanship, 


balance and inspection. | 


&Trade-mark Registered 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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missed permanently through no fault 
of their own; that the systems vary 
widely in detail and in generosity ; and 
that most companies favor the lump- 
sum method of payment. 

One of the most interesting of dis- 
missal-wage plans is that now in ef- 
fect in the cloak-and-suit industry. 
Employers wanted to install electrical- 
ly driven pressing machines for econ- 
omy and efficiency, but employees 
objected because they would throw 
many pressers out of work. So the 
two groups presented their cases to 
an impartial arbitrator, who ruled 
that for every electric pressing ma- 
chine used by an employer he must 
pay $8 a week into a compensation 
fund for the pressers who lost their 
jobs. Employers, reaping new profits 
from the adoption of the machines, 
were glad to agree. 


Textile Mill Moves North 


When a company flies in the face 
of a trend which has become almost 
a stampede, it may be a sign that the 
trend has reached its peak. And this 
is exactly what Carl Stohn, Inc,. 
manufacturers of fancy brocaded 
cloths, did when it recently decided to 
close its textile plant in Charlotte, 
N. C. and shift the work done there 
to a factory in Massachusetts. 

The migration of cotton mills to 
the South has been very close to a 
stampede. Thirty-five years ago, 
New England had 68 out of every 
hundred active cotton spindles in the 
U.S., the South had 23; to-day, New 
England’s share has sunk to 24 per 
cent., while the South’s has soared to 
73 per cent. Principal reasons for the 
shift are cheaper labor and lower 
taxes. 

But the reasons behind the Stohn 
company’s decision to move from 
South to North reveal that these ar- 
guments may be losing their force: 
(1) The company has found New 
England workmen so much more 
skillful than Southern workmen that 
they more than make up for the 
higher wages they ask; (2) the com- 
pany believes that Massachusetts, 
having learned its lesson, will reduce 
taxes from now on, while Southern 
states will increase them. Other ad- 
vantages of the move will be con- 
centration of manufacturing opera- 
tions in one state, and closer and bet- 
ter supervision. Comments Treas- 
urer G. T. Adams to Forses: “We 
honestly feel that there will be others 
following along with us before very 
long.” 

. . . Highly significant facts about 
another industrial migration came out 
at the late-April convention of the 
American Federation of Hosiery 
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Workers in Philadelphia. Since 1929, 
the South’s share of the nation’s 
hosiery machines has jumped from 7 
per cent. to 19 per cent. because of 
lower labor and tax costs. But evi- 
dence that this migration, too, might 
be expected to level off came when 
Emil Rieve, president of the union, 
stated that during the same period 
the wage differential between North- 
ern and Southern full-fashioned 
hosiery workers had dropped from 
60 to 30 per cent. 


Railroads Lift Speed, Cut Fares 


The month of May brings three 
important developments in the rail- 
nigel fight to regain passenger traf- 

c. 

First, two unprecedentedly «fast 
trains will make their initial runs. 
The Sante Fe’s new Super Chief, 
hauled by a diesel-electric locomotive 
and made up of standard Pullman 
cars, will pull out of Chicago for Los 
Angeles on May 12 to follow the first 
less-than-forty-hour schedule  be- 
tween Chicago and California. Six 
days later, the Union Pacific’s stream- 
lined, diesel-electric-powered City of 
Los Angeles will also head for Cali- 
fornia on the same 3934-hour sched- 
ule. Both trains will run once a week 
in each direction, both will smash the 


previous fastest schedule by 14 hours. 
(Later this year, the Santa Fe, too, 
plans to have a streamlined train take 
over the Super Chief run.) 

Second, the Boston & Maine is 
running a series of “bicycle trains” 
which, patterned after the profitable 
ski trains which it operated during 
the Winter, will carry cyclists out of 
Boston for a day of riding in the 
country. 

Third, the Pennsylvania, Boston & 
Maine and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford are planning to pool a 
number of air-conditioned cars so 
each can use them for peak traffic. 
Previously, the,cost of air condition- 
ing has confiriéd its use to regular, 
non-peak equipment. But splitting the 
cost three ways and getting more 
mileage out of extra cars through the 
pooling arrangement will open the 
way for use in peak equipment, too. 
Incidentally, both the Canadian Paci- 
fic and the Canadian National rail- 
roads are expanding their air-con- 
ditioning programs for this year. And 
interestingly, both are buying their 
equipment from a U.S. company— 
Sturtevant. . 

Meanwhile, the fight over the I1- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s or- 
der drastically reducing passenger 
fares beginning June 2 goes on. The 
Western and Southern roads, which 
have been experimenting with lower 





BUSINESS HEADLINES 


Two Weeks of Business News 








BEST SINCE— 


Steel production highest since May, 1930. U. S. Steel 
reports best first quarter since 1931, Bethlehem Steel and 
Hudson Motor best since 1930, General Motors best since 
1929... . But stocks sag. 





COAL PEACE? 


Threatened strike of 105,000 anthracite miners averted 
when operators and United Mine Workers compromise 
on wages and hours, agree to set up joint board to 
“stabilize” the industry, plan to Guffeyize hard coal if 
soft coal’s Guffey Act passes Supreme Court. 





TRADE PACTS 


U. S. signs tariff-reducing reciprocal trade pacts with 
France (our fourth best customer) and Guatemala. Agree- 
ments now number 13. 





RAIL RUMPUS 


May brings to the railroads a fare fight, bicycle trains 
and two record-smashers. 


Page 20. 





TREND HALTED? 
North. 
Page 20. 


Man bites dog; and a textile mill moves from South to 
Has the stampede to the South been halted? 





BIG BOOST 


Page 18 


Railroad managers and workers agree on dismissal com- 
pensation, give dismissal-wage plans biggest boost yet. 





ICE OUT 


As ice leaves Great Lakes, ship owners paint Plimsoll 
marks on hulls, forecast best season in years. Page 24. 





TIE-UP, SALES UP 


Salesmen launch “share-the-knowledge” drive, reap big- 
ger sales from tie-up with rivals. Page 18. 





ROAD PLANS 


States go in for highway planning, and a power-shovel 
maker tells how to build safer roads. Page 21. 





CAPITAL EVENTS 





House passes bill taxing undistributed profits, gives Sen- 
ate the job of untangling it. Senate passes Robinson bill 
against price discrimination, aimed at chains (page 12), 
and Wheeler bill broadening Federal Trade Commission 
powers; sends both to House. 











LEARN WHY OWNERS CALL IT THE 
Greottes® EIGHT IN THE WORLD! 


you BUYERS of eights are the true connoisseurs 
of performance. They know what they want, and 

they can’t be fooled. They want super-smoothness, and 

they are turning to Pontiac to get it. LOWEST-PRICED EIGHT 
One ride tells the reason. The Pontiac Eight has no BUILT BY GENERAL MOTORS 

vibration point at any speed! That’s why owners call it 

the world’s smoothest eight. Here’s why they call it the 

greatest. It is renowned for long life— 200,000 miles is often 

reported by owners. Under official supervision it has 

averaged 22 miles to the gallon. And it is a big car with 

the finest features money can buy! 


THE 


Remember, this is not a picture of an expensive car. 
It is a very brief sketch of the lowest-priced straight 
eight in the world. Pontiac is the practical buy as 
well as an endless source of satisfaction. You can’t do 
better, and you can prove it in one ten-minute ride! 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS 
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‘i. out underground like a gigantic spiderweb, 
ands of miles of pipe daily carry oil, gas, water, chemicals, 
nyair, electricity. Pipe forms the very arteries of the nation. 











And much of this pipe, made in recent years by Republic— 
‘has been produced by the famous Electric Weld method. 


* Republic, too, has produced scores of special steels to meet the 
complex requirements of modern business and has become the 
world's largest producer of alloys. 


This exceptional experience, with its background of quality and 
careful workmanship—this ability to do things well—has con- 
tributed also to Republic's leadership in the production of plain 
carbon steels, nuts, bolts, tin plate, wire products, bars, shapes 
and other conventional tonnage products. 


Republic is prepared to serve industry today—and fomorrow— 
capably, quickly—and economically. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Republic bas 45,000 employees. With their immediate families — mot including necessary suppliers and 


professions — they would 


make a city of approximately 193,500 people— nearly the size of Dayton, Obio— 


entirely dependent for support upon the activities of this one corporation. 





GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—ali on a simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER @ 
Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal ~¢ 
cards. You have =, cuts to buy or type 
to set. Businesses of all kinds—retailers, (V & 
wholesalers, manufacturers— are rapidly 4) * — 
discovering the big results “4 a 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and nespee. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 

Write on business 


150. 
a. and receive sample 
cards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Which Stocks Are a 
—ay Now — 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 














mm DEPT. 75-1, Babson Park, Mase» uel 





fares, like the idea. The Eastern 
ones, except for the Baltimore & 
Ohio, don’t; they will fight the order 
in court; but until they get a verdict 
one way or the other, they will obey 
the ICC. 

Meanwhile, too, bus lines are pre- 
paring to cut their fares to meet the 
new competition; many salesmen are 
planning to leave their cars in the 
garage ; and Summer resorts are get- 
ing ready for the boom season which 
they believe lower rail fares will 
bring to them. 


Four New Selling Plans 


The second week in May brought 
to light two new sales-building ideas 
from retailers, and two new plans 
for lifting the sales of entire indus- 
tries. 

In retailing, John Wanamaker’s 
New York department store, intro- 
ducing the first results of a thorough 
modernization overhaul, threw open 
the renovated sections for public in- 
spection one evening, but allowed no 
sales to be made. And the remod- 
eled accessory floor introduced a nov- 
elty in the form of showcases ar- 
ranged in sawtooth fashion so shop- 
pers can step into the niches and get 
out of the aisle traffic to do their buy- 
ing. 

Simultaneously, the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company started 
“wired radio” service in fifty of its 
New York stores. From a central 
studio, music interspersed with brief 
announcements goes out over tele- 
phone wires to be broadcast in the 
local units. The announcements will 
be for clerks as well as customers; 
some will be advertisements, some 
will be orders to employees, some will 
be notices of immediate price changes 
—which formerly took.a day to go 
through. (A few of the larger de- 
partment stores have for several 
years used a variation of this idea: a 
loud-speaker system with outlets all 
through the store so that clerks and 
section managers can be notified im- 
mediately of changed orders, or 
pepped up for special sales. ) . 

The two products which are to be 
subjected to sales drives are cigars 
and piece goods. 

Cigar makers have long been wor- 
ried over the tremendous drop in 
their sales; now, they plan to spend 
$100,000 in trying to lift them by 





ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? 


Winners in Forses Moderniza- 
tion Contest will be announced 
in the June 1st issue. Watch for 
them! 
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means of window posters and fold- 
ers distributed through jobbers and 
manufacturers. The industry’s sales- 
men, numbering more than thirty 
thousand, will do the actual toting 
and placing of posters. 

Piece goods are to be promoted 
by retailers who want to ring up big- 
ger sales in their cotton, wool, silk 
and woolen piece-goods departments. 
The general attack will be to encour- 
age home sewing and home dress- 
making by developing improved fash- 
ions and better patterns so the up-to- 
date young lady as well as the “wo- 
man, size 40”. will become interested 
in them. +) 


Machine Tools Win 


Winner of the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives Award for doing 
the outstanding trade-association job 
of 1935 is the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. Principal rea- 
son for winning was its staging of 
the dramatic machine-tool show in 
Cleveland last September, and the 
upswing in machine-tool sales which 
the judges credited to it. 


For Better, Cheaper Roads 


With the encouragement and help 
of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, thirty-two states are now 
making or about to make exhaustive 
studies of their highway systems. 

Consequently, the time when the 
road problem was given casual, hap- 
hazard treatment may be drawing to 
a close. For the state surveys, which 
will take two years to complete, are 
being carried on with the definite 
idea of making long-range planning 
possible. Every mile of passable road 
will be inventoried, complete traffic 
studies will be made, and costs, road 
life and maintenance expenses will 
be carefully analyzed. The upshot of 
the studies is expected to be better, 
safer, more adequate roads at lower 
cost to the taxpayer. 

Meanwhile, the Thew Shovel Com- 
pany, manufacturer of power shovels 
which are used in highway construc- 
tion, is campaigning for safer roads 
on a platform which contains these 
pointers : 

1. Wider highways. 

2. One-way traffic lanes. 

3. Railroad grade-crossing elimi- 
nation. 

4. Wider and more solid berms, 
and ditch elimination. 

5. Clover-leaf highway crossings. 

6. Non-skid road surfaces. 

7. Elimination of sharp curves 
and widening and banking of curves. 

8. Elimination of blind spots, and 
widening roads at, side-road inter- 
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N O DOUBT about it, many a Ohio Land tremendous sources of 


manufacturer in search of basic raw materials are right at 
hand together with ample sup- 
plies of coal, gas and oil. Power 
costs are low—and American- 
born labor abundant. In addition, 
this territory boasts the finest 
transportation facilities in the 
world! 


Let George D. Moffett, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Industrial Com- 
missioner, arrange a personal tour 
of inspection for you. Address 
your request to him at Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 


a new location for his plant has 
found “greener pastures” in 
Chesapeake and Ohio Land! By 
first-hand investigation, one after 
another has proved to his own 
satisfaction that nature has en- 
dowed this territory with far 
richer resources—that things not 
only look better but actually are 
superior! 

Compare these advantages 
yourself! In Chesapeake and 
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One of the 36 Exhibition Halls 
which house the 6,000 exhibits. 


H... is the source of profits in international com- 
merce; here the source of new, world-wide mer- 
chandise trends. Leipzig exhibitors show their 
newest creations first at the semi-annual Leipzig 
Trade Fairs. Leipzig buyers buy right—have goods 
modified to their own designs, if desired... Con- 
sider the facts below. Then write for Booklet No. !4, 
telling the full story. Let us help you determine in 
exact detail just what the Fairs offer your business... 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York 


> GENERAL MERCHANDISE FAIRS — 6000 EXHIBITORS 
FROM 25 COUNTRIES — AUG. 30th TO SEPT. 3rd 
Household goods, jewelry, lighting fixtures, ceramics, 
books, toys, musical instruments, fancy goods, optical 
goods, kitchen utensils, advertising materials, china, 
precious metals, clocks, leather goods, sporting goods, 
watches, motion picture equipment, paper goods, 
notions, arts and crafts, textiles, traveling requisites, 
glassware, hardware, etc., etc. 


> BUILDING, HOME AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT FAIR 
— 1000 EXHIBITORS — AUG. 30th TO SEPT. 3rd 
Of particular interest te architects, builders and con- 
tractors in all lines. 


a 150,000 BUYERS FROM 75 NATIONS 
By covering the Fairs, these shrewd business men stay 
six months ahead of their competitors. 


36 PERMANENT FAIR PALACES AND EXHIBITION HALLS 


Many of them larger than Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. 


ie SPECIAL TRAVEL DISCOUNTS TO FAIR VISITORS 
Let us send you the full details. 
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sections and the tops of steep hills. 
9. Side walks and underground 
and overhead crossings for pedes- 
trians. 
10. Overhead highways in cities. 
11. Highways around cities and 
villages. 
12. Widening bridges and culverts. 
13. Reduction of steep grades. 


Funny Business 


Commerce and industry often get 
into strange corners, and run into 
strange occurrences. Here are three 
out-of-the-ordinary notes which have 
recently turned up in the business 
news: 

The steamship agent who received 
the first cargo of Mexican jumping 
beans ever to move through New 
York City claims that the vessel which 
carried them had to place screens 
over its hatches. 

Chicken stealing is a big problem 
for large-scale poultry raisers, and 
one ‘of the difficulties in stopping it 
is their inability to identify stolen 
chickens. Now, they are rapidly 
adopting the practice of tattooing the 
wings of their charges; proof of 
ownership of this kind stands up in 
court. 

The Nawab of Rampur, India, re- 
ports a U. S. manufacturer, has or- 
dered air-conditioning equipment for 
his harem. 


State Number 13 


Rhode Island became the thirteenth 
state to sign, seal and deliver an 
unemployment-insurance plan when, 
early in May, Governor Green gave 
the act his approval. 


Both employees and employers will 
contribute to the reserve fund, with 
employers paying a greater share 
than their workers. Benefits will be- 
gin in 1938. 


Lakes Shipping Starts With Rush 


Although navigation on the Great 
Lakes was not declared officially open 
until May 5—the latest since 1928— 
and though ice floes held April iron- 
ore shipments to Lake Erie ports to 
5S per cent. of April, 1935, ship- 
masters are looking forward to the 
biggest season in years. 

Mainly responsible is the upswing 
which they expect in the steel and 
automobile industries, and the result- 
ing demand for coal, iron ore and 
steel. In Toledo; ship lines are out- 
fitting freighters. which have been 
laid up since 1930, while the Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Company is plan- 
ning to operate 65 vessels as against 
40 last year. Only four days after 
Buffalo’s harbor was cracked open, 
ship arrivals and departures totaled 
60 to record one of the greatest spurts 
in the port’s history. 

But Great Lakes navigators and 
ship owners are facing two new con- 
ditions this year. For one thing, 
Lake Ontario is at an all-time low 
level, which brings many new shoals 
near the surface. Second, a new 
Federal law requires that all Great 
Lakes ships of 150 gross tons or 
more be painted with “Plimsoll 
marks.” Long a requirement on 
ocean vessels, the Plimsoll mark 


shows the maximum depth to which 
the ship’s hull can be safely sub- 
merged by its load. 








oy Toledo Associates 


Great Lakes shippers, expecting a big season, are outfitting more ships than in many years 
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What? A Lifetime to 


Paint that Picture? 
—why, you did it in forty-eight hours!” 








HEN Whistler, accused by the great 

Ruskin of “flinging a pot of paint in 
the publie’s face,” was finally goaded to 
the point of bringing a libel action against 
the critic, the court was called upon to 
consider one of his paintings, the now- 
famous “Nocturne in Black and Gold.” 


Opposing counsel brought out the fact 
that Whistler had painted the picture in 
two days. 


“The labor of two days, then, is that for 
which you ask two hundred guineas?” 


“No,” Whistler replied, “I ask it for 
the knowledge of a lifetime.” 


The world has since been glad to pay 
many times as much for Whistler’s mas- 
terpieces. It has come to recognize their 
greatness—something that cannot be 
measured in terms of labor or materials 
nor seen with the eye alone. Into these pic- 
tures Whistler put the qualities of mind and 
heart that transform ordinary canvas and 
paint into the living expression of genius. 


Unseen Value 
—the Test of a Car’s Greatness 


In all the products of man’s handiwork 
there is something more than mere mate- 
rial and labor. Men put themselves into 
the things they make. And the true 
worth of any product is neither 
greater nor less than the meas- 
ure of the men who created it. In 
every field there are names that 
stand above the rest— the guar- 
antee of an unseen value to be 
found in the products of no other 
manufacturer, regardless of price. 


When the Chrysler organization began 
to produce cars, a hundred other manu- 
facturers were already established. What 
was there for Chrysler to contribute? 


The Chrysler organization had men. 
Men who brought to their work “the 
knowledge of a hfetime”—a rare com- 
bination of outstanding ability and practi- 
cal experience. Men inspired with brilliant 
engineering genius and fired with the 
vision of great achievement. 


They gave the world cars such as it had 
never seen before. They pioneered one 


















BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
— ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution ? 
_ 2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it safety-steel body? 

6. Does it drive easily? 





ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 





great advance after another— piled value 
upon value. 


One out of Every Four 


By the sheer force of these superiorities, 
Chrysler-made cars captured public favor. 
In a single decade Chrysler took its place 
among the Big Three. Today about 
every fourth car on the road is a Chrysler- 
made car. 


When you look at a Plymouth or Dodge, 
a De Soto or Chrysler, remember that be- 
hind these cars is a mighty organization 
of almost half a million people —the world- 
famous staff of Chrysler engineers—the 
vast resources of a giant industry —a far- 
flung dealer and service organization whose 
faith has been pledged by an investment 
of more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 


All these are part of the car or truck 
you buy. For the greatness of Chrysler is 
simply the greatness inherent in each sin- 
gle one of its cars—the unseen value that 
will prove itself through the months and 
years to come. 


Tha keltna 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
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CHRYSLER 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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The Superb New 
STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 


HELEN DRYDEN 










































































































































































20.34 MILES PER GALLON IN NATIONAL ECONOMY CLASSIC 


Priced $300 lower than any former 
President! 

Only 1936 car with automatic hill 
holder! 

Gas-saving overdrive at its best! 

8 cylinder aluminum head engine of 

* 115 H. P.! ™. 

Largest one-piece steel top—strongest 
steel body! 

Styled throughout by gifted Helen 
Dryden! 

Automatic choke, heat and spark! 

Big luggage compartment with auto- 
matic light! 

5854 inches of elbow room in rear 
seat! 

Planar suspension and its miracle ride! 

Triple insulation body—rubber sealed 
doors! 


Feather-touch hydraulic brakes—rain 


gutters! 

Automatic ride control—direct action 
steering! 

High-visibility lacquer finish, nine 
coats deep! 


Soft two-tone tweed upholstery, 
smartly tailored! 


Best-looking instrument panel of the 
year! 

Thickly-carpeted flat floors—3 in. 
extra toe room! 

Full-vision V-type windshield that 
opens! 

More little niceties than any other 
1936 car! 

$965 and up at the factory! 

Studebaker’s new c. 1. T.6% plan offers 
a new “low” in time payments! 





NO ROLLING BACK WHEN YOU STOP 
ON AN UPGRADE IN A 1936 PRESIDENT 
— That’s because of the unique Automatic Hill 
Holder obtainable only in the new Studebaker. It’s 
probably the year’s greatest advancement tn safety. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


1% DER the existing relief plan, 





Mr. Hopkins spends $972 every 
time he places $600 in the hands 

of a relief worker on WPA rolls. 
This is the crux of the Federal re- 
lief problem confronting the Senate 
as it begins labor on the $1,425,000,- 
000 boondoggle bill for the 1937 fiscal 
year, as passed recently by the House. 
In his appearance before the house 
appropriations committee, WPA Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins presented de- 
tailed figures on the distribution of 
funds under last year’s $4,800,000,- 
000 appropriation. Here are high- 
lights from Mr. Hopkins’ testimony: 


Startling Facts 


For every $600 actually paid to a 
relief worker in the form of wages, 
a total of $972 is expended, the bai- 
ance of $372 going for supervision, 
administrative expenses, materials, 
and equipment. 

Of all funds expended under the 
WPA program, State, local and Fed- 
eral combined, 38 per cent. went for 
purposes other than wages to persons 
on relief. 

Average relief pay throughout the 
country is $50 per month, ranging 
from $72.23 in New York City to 
$23.90 in North Carolina. 

The average hourly rate of pay 
on relief work is 41.6 cents—65.2 
cents in New York and an average 
of 38.4 cents in the rest of the nation. 

WPA expenditures for all pur- 
poses average, roundly, $200,000,000 


per month. 
Burdens of Bureaucracy 


The burdens of Federal bureaucra- 
cy in the relief administration are in- 
dicated by the fact that administra- 
tive overhead in South Carolina was 
18.2 per cent. of total expenditures. 
In Georgia the administrative cost 
was 17.7 per cent., in Virginia 17.5 
per cent. On the other hand, ad- 
ministrative expenses in Vermont 
were 5.4 per cent., Maine 6.1 per 
cent. and Massachusetts 5.6 per cent. 

At the first national survey in July, 
1933, there were 3,908,068 relief 
cases—each case representing 4 
family or an unattached person. But 
by January, 1935, after 18 months 
of recovery, Mr. Hopkins’ rolls car- 
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ried 5,272,472 cases. The present 
load is 3,344,000 cases. 

Relief costs per family increased 
from $15.15 in May, 1933, to $30.45 
in January, 1935. 

In the first. quarter of 1933, th 
Federal Government paid 58.4 per 
cent. of the nation’s relief bill but 
during the first quarter of 1935 it 
paid 77.8 per cent. 

Thus far, nobody has been able to 
account for the great disparity in total 
relief distributions through all Fed- 
eral agencies, as between the various 
states. Mr. Hopkins’ testimony re- 


vealed, for example, that allocations | 


under the 1935 program ranged from 
$132 per capita in Nevada and $118 
in Wyoming to $18 in North Caro- 
lina, $19 in Iowa and $23 in Georgia. 

Such wide variations both in per- 
capita relief costs and in administra- 
tive expenses indicate clearly an utter 
lack of uniform national policy. The 
whole system obviously is one of 
dishing out Federal funds catch-as- 
catch-can. True, there are thou- 
sands of administrative regulations, 
but there’ is no cohesive policy gov- 
erning the distribution of this gigantic 
pool of tax money. 


Dr. Tugwell’s Communes 


Dr. Tugwell’s Resettlement Ad- 
ministration had received $230,308,- 
400 up to March 3lst, this year, but 
there has been no public accounting 
for any part of this fund to date. Mr. 
Hopkins estimated in his testimony 
before the House committee that an 
additional $90,000,000 would be al- 
located for these Tugwell communes 
during the 1937 fiscal year. 

Hopkins also contradicted the state- 
ment of Presidznt Roosevelt in his 
relief message, that the present bill 
would cover all relief needs to June 
30, 1937. Before the committee, 
Hopkins stated he did not believe the 
relief load would decline to any con- 
siderable degree during the next 12 
months, in which case it would be 
necessary for WPA to come back to 
Congress next January for an addi- 
tional $500,000,000 to continue the 
program through next June. In this 
testimony the relief director con- 
fidently assumed the re-election of 
President Roosevelt in November 
and the national ratification of the 
boondoggle principle. On that score, 
of course, there is considerable doubt. 

The best relief pay in the country 
goes to the professional and technical 
projects in New York City,’ where 
15,780 workers are employed at an 
average monthly wage rate of $103.40. 

In the Borough of Richmond alone 
4,071 workers are employed on the 
WPA park program. Their average 
monthly wage rate is $73.19. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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is true of stock 

quotations, commodity prices and, 

to some extent, of industry. It is 

especially true of politics. The stock 

market’s rather severe reaction may 

contain more than superficial sig- 
nificance. 

This writer’s contacts have un- 
covered acute uneasiness in the high- 
est circles over the political trend. 

This writer, however, has seen the 
results of two recent “straw” votes. 
One, conducted along the lines of the 
Literary Digest poll, has brought, 
roundly, 51 per cent. against the 
present Administration, 46 per cent. 
for it, with a scattering of Socialistic 
and other votes. 

Not only so, but another question- 
naire sent 25,000 farmers reveals a 
two-to-one vote against continuation 
of New Deal crop and other restric- 
tions; also, a 50 per cent. majority 
against continuation of Federal 
largesse to farmers. 

President Roosevelt’s amazing New 
York speech caused this writer 
to publish in newspapers all over the 
country the following imaginary 
scene : 

Scene: Huge Government office at 
Washington resembling court-room. 
Perched on bench, anemic, profes- 
sorial-looking, pompous Chief of the 
Bureaucrats’ Bureau. Room crowded 
with business leaders. 

Bureaucrat: Order! You have 
been summoned here to answer cer- 
tain questions. Henry Ford, please 
take the stand. 

Bureaucrat: Is it true that you 
have lowered the cost of manufac- 
turing automobiles since you started 
your business ? 

Mr. Forp: Yes. At one time it 
would have cost more than $3,000 
to produce the car we now sell for 
$700. We are paying twice as much 
now as we once paid. 

Bureaucrat: President Sloan of 
General Motors please take the stand. 
. . . Has your corporation cut pro- 
duction costs? 

SLOAN: Most decidedly. In 1908, 
when there were 194,000 cars regis- 
tered in America, the average price 
that year was around $2,800. Last 
year, when 22,500,000 cars were 
registered, the average price was ap- 
proximately $700. 

BuREAUCRAT: Wendell L. Willkie 
please take the stand. . . . You are 
head of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation and familiar with 
the utility industry? Have you re- 
duced costs ? 

WILLKIE: Yes. In the early days 
of this century it took 7 pounds of 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Outlook 
Becomes 
More 


Cloudy 


coal to generate one kilowatt hour ; 
today we use less than 1% pounds. 
We have reduced rates practically 
continuously—and are still reducing 
them. 

BuREAUCRAT: Walter S. Gifford 
please take the stand. . . . As Presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, you are able 
to tell whether costs in your indus- 
try have been cut? 

GirForD: They have, simultaneous- 
ly with tremendous improvement 
and expansion in the service. We cut 
costs so much that we were able to 
make reductions in long distance rates 
which produced savings to sub- 
scribers of $14,500,000 between 1926 
and 1931. 

BurREAUCRAT: Thomas M. Girdler, 
head of Republic Steel Corporation, 
will please take the stand. . . . I have 
before me a copy of a speech made by 
you in which this passage occurs: 

“An industrial company has only 





one justification for existence, and 
that is to make available to consum- 
ers those products which represent 
the necessities, the comforts and the 
luxuries of life and to bring them 
within the purchasing power of a 
great many people.” 

Did you make that statement ? 

GIRDLER: Yes, sir. 

Bureaucrat: David Sarnoff please 
take the:stand. . . . You are head of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
Have manufacturing costs been 
pulled down? 

SARNOFF: Radios only a few years 
ago cost anywhere from one hundred 
dollars to several hundred dollars. 
Prices have not only been cut in half 
but very much more. 

Bureaucrat: Gerard Swope please 
take the stand.... Has General 
Electric, of which you are presi- 
dent, sought to reduce manufactur- 
ing costs? 

Swope: You bet! We sell thou- 
sands of different articles and prac- 
tically all costs and prices have been 
slashed and slashed. Domestic re- 
frigerators used to be within reach of 
only the wealthy. So much have 
prices been reduced that they are now 
installed in most modern homes. 

(Many more men testified.) 

Bureaucrat: Gentlemen, you have 
all been guilty of most reprehensible 
conduct. The head of this Govern- 
ment, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, made this emphatic statement in 
New York on April 25: 

“Reduction of costs of manufac- 
ture does not mean more purchasing 
power and more goods consumed. It 
means just the opposite.” 

The Bureaucrats’ Bureau has pre- 
pared a bill, to be rubber-stamped by 
Congress, absolutely prohibiting re- 
duction of costs of manufacture. I 
regret that such a law could not be 
made retroactive so that all of you 
could be sent to jail. 

WILLKIE: But Tennessee Valley 
Authority, sponsored by the New 
Deal, promises to cut costs of pro- 
duction. 

BUREAUCRAT: You’re wrong! It 
promises only to cut rates. No de- 
partment of this’ Administration 
would dream of reducing the cost 
of doing anything. Haven’t we led 
the whole world in increasing the cost 
of government, in increasing national 
debt? Give us a little more time and 
we will lead the whole world in in- 
creasing taxes. . . . The proceedings 
are adjourned ! 


* 


Yes, the outlook cannot be re- 
garded as other than cloudy. 
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‘Their Speech 1s Different 
But ‘UVheir Desires the Same 


Filling market baskets through sa/esmanship-in-print 
is the same the world over 


Advertising, in its modern form, is an American crea- 
tion—born and raised to serve American Industry. 

Foreigners have always considered it unique to this 
country—like the Yankee Drawl, or the Western Cow- 
boy. “It may work in the United States,” they said, 
“but it is impractical, even unwelcome, over here.” 

In recent years, our experience with foreign adver- 
tising has brought radical revision of this idea. 


““Reason-W hy”—a universal appeal 


True salesmanship-in-print has proved. its power to sell 
goods in any country, to any kind of people. Through 
this fundamental principle—“Give to the consumer, 
in a compelling way, the REASONS-WHY it is in his 
interest to buy your wares.” 

There used to be a great-to-do about “Local Color”— 
putting distinctive local phrases in the copy. 

For example, the phrase, “A chukker of polo” was 
supposed to give an advertisement the local color of 
British India. And mention of “Pampas” was almost 
obligatory in South American advertising. No Spanish 
advertisement was complete without a “senorita” 
prominently displayed. 

Such “local color” was used in all advertising, from 


soaps to rubber tires—with results that may have given 
foreigners some strange ideas of American advertising. 


Self-interest first—Local color second 


Now we leave local color entirely to native writers who 
understand the language and idiom of the country. 
Those who, knowing its habits and thoughts, ofttimes 
use basic selling ideas—REASONS-WHY—that are 
exactly like our own. Their appeal is universal. 

And just as often, our foreign offices supply Reasons- 
Why which we find use for in America. The deep- 
rooted prejudices against American advertising abroad 
have yielded to sound principles of selling which re- 
place the old ideas of “Local Color.” 


True Salesmanship-in-Print Knows No Borders 


True salesmanship-in-print knows no borders, for 
people are essentially the same everywhere. The same 
emotions, desires, needs and dreams inspire the actions 
of all human beings. Advertising that embraces this 
basic psychology wins markets and sales the world over. 

Our foreign offices will gladly cooperate in planning 
and directing programs that bring “American Results” 
in the way of increased sales and profits. 


LORD & THOMAS . advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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REJOICE that intelligence rules, 
that there are thousands and tens 
of thousands of wide-awake men 
and women, rich in the understanding 
of life’s meaning, plodding along, 
singing as they go, doing their work, 
whether it be uphill or down, with an 
invincible determination, a simple 
modesty and a cheerfulness that radi- 
ates joy and happiness to all within 

reach of their influence. 
—Loutis A. STREMPLE. 


Associate with men of faith. This 
tends to be reciprocal. Your faith 
will communicate itself to them, and 
their faith to you. Do your work in 
a “faith” atmosphere, and you will 
work at a maximum advantage. You 
impress others by your own faith, and 
they will have faith in you only in the 
degree that you have faith in yourself. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The rarest of human qualities is 
initiative. That, at least, is one man’s 
conviction. 

All worthwhile men have good 
thoughts, good ideas and good inten- 
tions—but precious few of them ever 
translate them into action. 

How many of us are inspired by 
what we read, see or hear; adapt the 
inspiration to a practical business 
idea and then do nothing through 
lack of initiative. 

Overcome this in ourselves and in 
those under our direction and the 
greatest tonic possible will have been 
administered to our business. Let us 
try some treatment in this direction. 

—Joun Hancock FIELD 


The problems of unemployment 
must be attacked on several fronts. 
Social and political science must co- 
operate with industry, and industry 
with these sciences. In our present 
complex situation, the action of in- 
dustry alone or of government alone 
is not enough. The full measure of 
co-operation needed makes it neces- 
sary that the different forces of our 
industrial, social and political life be 
prepared to sacrifice some past con- 
cepts and prejudices. It is my con- 
viction that America has the ingenu- 
ity and the courage, the resources 
and the power to deal with its prob- 
lems and to find their solution. 

—Davip SarnorrF. 


In a country of great industries like 
this it ought to be easy to distribute 
the burdens of taxation without mak- 
ing them anywhere bear too heavily 
or too exclusively upon any one set 
of persons or undertaking. 

—Wooprow WILson. 
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THOUGHTS: 





In a very real and critical sense 
men of honor must save this present 
world. Honor is the basic virtue of 
dependability and progress. Nothing 
else can hold the world together. If 
nations cannot trust each other’s 
honor, modern civilization is doomed. 
If integrity goes, character goes, 
business goes, and social relations re- 
turn to the primitive. This is why 
these days are going to be hard to 
live through and to recover from. 

—Murnort Srmons, D.D. 


Build for yourself a strong box; 
Fashion each part with care. 
Fit it with chain and padlock; 
Pack all your worries there. 
Hide therein all your troubles, 
As each little cup you quaff, 
Pack all your failures with it, 
And sit on the lid and laugh. 
—EXCHANGE. 


The Recofd of Life Insurance 


63 million lives of Americans are 
insured. 

101 billion dollars life insurance 
outstanding. 

14 billion dollars life insurance 
written in the year 1935. 

25 billion dollars of life insurance 
assets. 

16 billion dollars in money paid out 
by life insurance companies in the 
last six years. 

—Lire AssociATION NEws. 





A TEXT 


Thou will keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee; because he trusteth in thee. 
—Isaiah 26:3. 


Sent in by F. C. Gustetter, Hart- 
ford, Conn. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forpes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


















When we separate the word Busi- 
NESS into its component letters— 
B-u-s-I-N-E-s-s—we find that “U” and 
“T” are in it. In fact, if “U” and “I” 
were not in BuSINEss it would not be 
Business. Therefore if BusINESs is to 
remain Business, “U” and “I’’ must 
keep in it. Further, we discover that 
“U” comes before “I” in BUSINEss, 
and that “I” is silent—it is to be seen, 
not heard. Also, the “U” has the 
sound of “I,” which indicates that it 
is an amalgamation of the interests 
of “U” and “I,” and, when they are 
properly amalgamated, Business be- 
comes harmonious and altogether 
profitable. 

—ScHENECTADY Works NEws. 


Get the facts or the facts will get 
you. —J. S. Knox. 


Business is a great game. I play 
it very hard and in as sportsmanlike 
a way as I know how, and I feel 
that at the end of the day I have got 
the fullest reward. I am an enthusi- 
ast in business. Besides ambition, 
business demands courage, judgment, 
imagination and organizing ability. 
But it has no use for self-satisfaction 
or for mental laziness—the first crime 
in the list. —H. Gorpon SELFRIDGE. 


When I am getting ready for an 
argument I spend one-third of my 
time thinking about what I am going 
to say, and two-thirds about what my 
opponent will say. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We capture the wind that is in 
the air and use it. We consider the 
currents and plan accordingly. It 
may be we need a main sail or a jib. 
We act accordingly. The currents 
keep us moving. In a similar way 
ideas keep a* business moving in the 
right direction. —-CHARLES COPLIN. 


Work eight hours a day and don't 
worry. In time you will become the 
boss and work twelve hours a day 
and have all the worry EXCHANGE. 


A stricken man cannot bind up his 
own wounds. He must rely upon 
somebody else to do it for him. The 
world can be healed to-day only by 
turning toward Christ. 

—FuLton J. SHEEN, D.D. 


The worst thing you can do with a 
notion with which you do not agree 
is to try to suppress it by force. That 
only drives it underground and makes 
it dangerous. If a doctrine is sound, 
it ought to be heard freely, so that it 
can be spread and approved. If it is 
unsound it ought to be heard so that 
it can be refuted and discredited. 
—A. G. GARDINER. 





Kittle are the thin gs that sometimes set off far-reachin g trains of circumstance 


The spot on a card has been known to wreck a man 
and a business. A secret need, some brooded complex, 
may easily carry the makings of catastrophe... starting 
with minor defection, ending with major embezzle- 
ment. Who can estimate how often “keeping up with 
the Joneses” has led to disaster? And seldom, indeed, 
do these human frailties fail to involve others in finan- 
cial hardship. People are like dominoes in that one 
man’s slip can cause an entire group to totter. 

That is why fidelity bonding is such an important 


part of modern business. One of the most inexpensive 
forms of business insurance, almost taken for granted 
as part of the equipment of any man in a position of 
trust... when unforeseen events occur, it becomes a 
powerful bulwark of safety. 

Fidelity bonds issued by the Maryland are recog- 
nized everywhere as a badge of character. They are 
available through 10,000 Maryland agents in every 
state of the Union and in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Mexico, Hawaii. 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud 
Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Axtomobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 
Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel...General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery...Sprinkler Leakage...Water Damage...Workmen’s Compensation. 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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man still is “Watch your step.” 
At the present moment prac- 
tically every line of activity is ahead 


Gos counsel for any business 


of last year. Some are far ahead. 

Geographically, the same sweeping 
statement cannot be made. As the 
Pictograph shows, considerable areas 
are at or below last year’s business 
levels. Nevertheless, the greater part 
of the country is enjoying more busi- 
ness than last year at this time. 

All these gains, and the reports 
of them coming in from everywhere, 
tend to sustain a feeling of stubborn 
optimism. The good, each man 
thinks, is a prelude to something 
better. 

For the moment, it should be. 
Regular readers will recall our re- 
peated anticipation that the second 
quarter would be the best of the cur- 
rent year; and the second quarter 
does not end till June is out. They 
will also recall that the Bunch-of- 
Grapes chart, at its latest appearance 
(Forses, April 1), indicated the 
probability that in most lines of busi- 
ness the peak of gains over 1935 
would come in July, which is still 
ahead of us. 

What “Watch your step” means 
in the present instance is: When 
these continued gains appear, do not 
be misled by them into reckless en- 


What's Ahead For Business 


thusiasm, and into commitments you 
may later have difficulty in fulfilling. 

Meanwhile the current phase of the 

February-July rise is at the moment 
none too strong. 
. Electric power, freight-car load- 
ings, and petroleum production are 
little by little increasing their gains 
over last year. 

So are automobile production and 
steel output. But both of these ac- 
tivities appear now to have passed 
their seasonal peak. From now on, 
even if the comparison with last year 
continues to become more favorable, 
this will merely mean that produc- 
tion is not dropping off as rapidly as 
it did a year ago. In other words, 
the greatest quantity of production 
will be past even though index com- 
parisons rise. 


Gains Decreasing 


Meanwhile lumber production and 
new orders, engineering awards, and 
bank debts both in and outside of 
New York are not as far ahead of 
last year as they were several weeks 
earlier. And automobile production, 
though ahead of last year, is ahead 
by the barest of margins. 

There are also reports of inventory 
excesses in some fields, including cot- 
ton cloth, and rumors of slackening 
in retail re-orders of groceries. 








INTERESTING TRENDS IN AMERICAN EXPORTS 
Our Ten Leading Customers 





Before The War 


Comparison With 











(1910-1914) In 1929 In 1935 Before The War 
1. United Kingdom | 1. Canada 1. United Kingdom Down 24% 
2. Canada 2. United Kingdom | 2. Canada Up 3% 
3. Germany 3. Germany 3. Japan Up 361% 
4. France 4. France 4. France Down 16% 
5. Netherlands 5. Japan 5. Germany Down 70% 
6. Italy 6. Argentina 6. Italy Up 10% 
7. Cuba 7. Italy 7. Mexico Up 23% 
8. Belgium 8. Australia 8. Cuba Down 5% 
9. Mexico 9. Mexico 9. Belgium Up 9% 
10. Argentina 10. Cuba 10. Australia Up 50% 





Off from last year, Japan, Italy. 


TRENDS IN 1936: Germany 48% gain over last year; France 44%; Belgium 27% ; 
Australia 19%; Mexico 16%; Canada 11%; United Kingdom 10%; Cuba 9%. 





What They Buy 
(Most Important Purchase of Each) 





Canada: Bituminous coal. 





United Kingdom, Japan, France, Germany, Italy: Raw cotton. 


Mexico, Belgium: Passenger automobiles and chassis. 
Cuba: Cotton cloths. 
Australia: Gasoline. 














CASH for 


ACCOUNTS 


How MANY of your cus- 

tomerstakethirty orsixty 
days to pay you? And what 
can you do about it? 

You don’t have to wait for 
that money. You can dis- 
count your receivables... 
do a cash business. . . take 
advantage of cash discounts 
on your own bills payable 
. . . increase your profits. 

Many big business organ- 
izations are regular users of 
our smart, modern service. 
Without red tape, without 
sacrificing control of your 
affairs in the slightest degree, 
you, too, can profitably turn 
book accounts into ready 
cash. 

Let us tell you how. Send 
the coupon for our booklet 
‘‘FINANCING YOUR 
BUSINESS’’. Or, to save 
time, let one of our repre- 
sentatives call. No obligation 
or expense. All transactions 
absolutely confidential. 
Write today. 























CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


r 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| First National Bank Bidg., Baltimore 
| Continental Ill. Bank Bldg., Chicago 
| 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 


Please send me the booklet 
“‘Financing Your Business’. This re- 
quest does not obligate me in any way. 


Sas SE. ORE SFR OR EA eR 


[] Checi ere if you wish 
representative to call. | 
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$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


More Summer Items 


Last issue, we mentioned some of 
the interesting new products which 
the oncoming of Summer has brought 
to light. Here are some more: 

New air-conditioning devices. There 
is one new portable Summer con- 
ditioner of the type that you place 
beneath a window and plug into any 
standard electrical outlet. Its refrig- 
eration capacity is three-quarters of 
a ton, which means that it will sup- 
ply the same amount of coolness as 
if you melted that much ice each 
twenty-four hours. This unit will 
make comfortable a space of from 
1500 to 3000 cubic feet capacity. 

Electric fans. Not new this year, 
but still to be introduced to most 
users, are the broad-blade practically 
noiseless fans. 

Awnings. A new awning is made, 
not of canvas, but of copper and 
aluminum. In general appearance, it 
is like a venetian blind. It really does 
the job of both an awning and a 
blind. Neither storms nor sun can 


damage it, it never has to be taken 
down, and it is claimed that the de- 
sign permits maximum ventilation 
and keeps out more of the sun than 
does a fabric. Oh yes, and fireproof, 
too. 

Lawn mower. One made of 
aluminum weighs only twenty-four 
pounds, or less than half the tradi- 
tional weight. For garden work, 
there is also an aluminum wheel 
barrow. 

Golf score card. One reader o 
this column, a vice-president of a 
mid-Western lubrication corporation, 
has applied for a patent on a score 
card that saves time and tempers by 
reducing the amount of bookkeeping 
at critical moments. 


Lift-Trucks for Builders 


Dr. E. R. Weidlein, Director of 
Mellon Institute, was telling us while 
he was.in New York for the judging 
of Forses Modernization Contest,* 
abott some of the many opportuni- 
ties which exist for improvement in 
the building industry, as he discov- 
ered them during the construction 
of the Institute’s big new research 
building. 

Here is one recent innovation in 
method which will interest him, and 





*See page 18. 


































THERE ARE MORE SKE” 
BEARINGS IN USE ON THE | 
RAILROADS OF THE WORLD 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES 
OF BEARINGS COMBINED 


e Down where the cinders fly... 
and wheels play their rat-a-tat-tat 
on the rails...down in the journals 
where loads are loads... that’s 
where &0SF Spherical Journal 
Bearings are used on many crack 
railway trains throughout the world. 
Railroad men know what StsF 
Performance means. We’re simply 
passing on the thought to you 
that the same performance is built 
into every SSF Bearing for 
every bearing purpose. SSF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


aK 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
3480 
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sounds as if it had outstanding pos- 
sibilities for saving construction dol- 
lars. It has been used on at least one 
large construction job. 

At the brickyard, bricks are packed 
on typical lift-truck skids. Twelve to 
fourteen skids are placed on a high- 
way trailer, hauled to the job, and 
taken off on to a delivery platform 
flush with the trailer body, by rub- 
ber-tired lift-trucks. Using runway 
and elevators, the lift-trucks set the 
skid loads of bricks down at points 
along the wall which masons will 
reach next. 

Any production-minded man can 
judge the time saved. 


Hightest Goggles 


In his recent series of articles on 
the “Battle of the Metals,” Harwood 
Merrill told Forpes readers some- 
thing of the possibilities of that 
lightest of light commercial metals, 
magnesium. This month, at the 
American Foundryman’s Association 
and the Mid-West Safety Confer- 
ence, industrial users will be intro- 
duced to a new goggle made of a 
magnesium alloy. Though less than 
two-thirds of the weight of alumi- 
num, the new metal is reported “ex- 
ceptionally strong,” and of course 
the lightness makes the goggle more 
comfortable to the wearer. 


Cheaper than Diesels 


Here is another interesting case of 
a material which itself is relatively 
new already being replaced by one 
still newer. Or rather, not a material, 
but in this instance a fuel. 

A year of service has just been 
rounded out by a_ butane-electric 
locomotive. (Butane, as many read- 
ers know, is one of the by-products 
of petroleum and natural-gas wells. 
It is one of the constituents of bottled 
gas for home cooking and industrial 
process-heating. ) 

The cost of butane is about the 
same as that of oil for a diesel en- 
gine, but the locomotive which has 
celebrated its birthday is said to have 
cost only seventy per cent. as much 
as an equivalent diesel. It can do 
half again as much work as either of 
the two steam engines it replaced. 


Other New Items 


An oil filter for busses, trucks and 
tractors, with a high-efficiency, easily 
interchangeable filtering element. 

A portable industrial analyzer for 
testing motors and “trouble shooting” 
on control apparatus. 

~ 
Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 








Why Have Corporations 
Fewer Stockholders? 


(Continued from page 17) 


their holdings in the early years of 
the depression helped to swell the 
numbers of stockholders. Now, how- 
ever, there are thousands who pur- 
chased in other years who are unable 
to hold on any longer. Whether one 
takes the 12,600,000 figure of the 
American Federation of Labor or the 
9,700,000 figure of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, there are 
still millions of persons unemployed. 
Among these millions are stockhold- 
ers who have gone through their sav- 
ings, and now must liquidate their 
holdings, irrespective of the losses 
which they must take in so doing. 
Obviously, also, the stock market is 
less popular among small buyers than 
it was a few years ago. The financial 
community itself does not have the 
same readiness as formerly to en- 
courage the man with a few dollars 
to buy stocks. If his holdings de- 
preciate in value, he may become a 
dissatisfied customer. The men with 
a few dollars ‘have themselves been 
given pause by recent governmental 
investigations of exchanges and fi- 
nancial institutions. Even if no wrong 
is shown, the mere fact of an in- 
vestigation may tend to cast suspicion 
over these institutions. The hundreds 
of cases of investigations by the Se- 








San Francisco, California 
April 30, 1936 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil ballad of California held today 
a regular dividend number forty-one of twenty- 
five cents. a share and an extra dividend of five 
cents a share were declared, both dividends pay- 
able on June 15th, 1936, to all stockholders of 
record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York at 
the close of business on May 15th, 1936. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK * 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share onthe outstanding common 
stock, payable June 30, 1936, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, June 1, 1936. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 
AVAL ce 








Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 27 on Preference Stock 


NoTIcE Is HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter = ge 
May 31, 1936, has been declared 
a $3 Preference Stock, ag A, of Atlas 

tion, payable june 1 4 1936, to 
on ef such stock of record at the close 
of business on May 20, 1936. 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer. 

May 6, 1936. 

















The value of Forbes Maga- 

zine to the advertiser is 

based upon its essential 
value to the reader 








curities and Exchange Commission 
into alleged irregularities in stock 
transactions, and the cases of the 
some fifty or more individuals and 
firms which the Commission has en- 
joined from engaging in the securi- 
ties business all have undoubtedly 
made an impression on these small 
traders. 

The raising of margin require- 
ments in 1935 undoubtedly had some 
effect in discouraging small buyers. 

There are twenty-two corporations 
each with more than 100,000 stock- 
holders. The Utilities group has the 
largest representation in this list, with 
11 per cent. of the number of com- 
panies reporting, but with 20 per 
cent. of the number of stockholders. 
The utilities lost 3.7 per cent. of their 
stockholders in 1935. Perhaps. the 
passage of the Public Utility Act of 
1935 and the long period of bitter 
strife which its passage entailed had 
considerable to do with discouraging 
investors from putting their money 
in public utilities, especially holding 
companies. 

As in the two past years, the great- 
est percentage of gain for any group 
of companies occurred in Foods, 
which reported a gain of 3.2 per cent. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and Cities Service Com- 
pany with 657,000 and 615,804 stock- 
holders respectively, each had de- 
clines of more than 2 per cent., but 
they are still far ahead of any other 
company in number of stockholders, 
the third being General Motors Cor- 
poration with 337,218. 

The nine companies with the larg- 
est numbers of stockholders in their 
respective groups are: 


TRANSPORTATION : 

Pennsylvania Railroad.. 227,251 
Foops : 

Standard Brands ...... 114,952 


Pusiic UTILITIEs: 
Commonwealth & 
Semler 6. idk. 
FINANCIAL: 
Transamerica Corp..... 
COMMUNICATION : 
American Tel. & Tel... 
AUTOMOTIVE: 
General Motors ....... 
METALS AND CHEMICALS: 
U. S. Steel Corp....... 
O1ts: 
Cities Service 
UNCLASSIFIED : 
General Electric 
Compe 25k ieee 











“A BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT” 


GINGER ROGERS 
RKO Star 


MISS ROGERS SAYS: “On TWA, 
you travel with people you enjoy meeting. 
And you always reach your destination 
clean, fresh, and rested. TWA seems like 
a great bridge across the continent.” 
TWA has made California a suburb of 
New York, while Chicagoand New York 
have become practically “twin cities.” 





On the big new Douglas Skyliners you 
rest and relax as comfortably as at home. 


“TWA is first in speed between 
every city served on the trans- 
continental route, coast to coast.” 
Capt., EDWARD A. BELLANDE 
2,184,000 flying miles 


SHORTEST—FASTEST—COAST TO COAST 





WHO WINS? 


Names of the winners in 
Forses Modernization Contest 
will be announced in the June 
lst issue. Watch for them! 

















The choice of discriminating 
travelers between New York and 
California. Non-stop service— 
both ways—between New York 
and Chicago. Low fares. Call 
local TWA office for complete 
travel information. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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TRAVEL 


TWA 


THE LINDBERGH 
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INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Capital Appreciation Service 
gives investment accounts of $15,000 
and upward the same quality of 
management generally available only 
to much larger accounts. 


Informative booklet and record of 
achievement, including advice given 
previous to recent sharp decline, 
will be sent interested investors on 
request. 


A. W. WETSEL 
Advisory Service, Inc. 


The Only Investment Counsel Organization 
Under the Direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Bidg. 


Please send me free information about your Man- 
agement Service. FCA-2 


New York, N. Y. 

















SEE-SAW 
In the Stock Market? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

If so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. The Gartley technical 
service will help you to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 


76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


DO YOU | 























WOULD YOU BUY.... 
Packard or Budd Mfg. 


The real situation for investors is none too 
ebvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an ‘“‘Index of Gain Power’’ regis- 
tered at .0623, the other .0345. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no other reason. 
Canny investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation ef the ‘“‘index” for 
these issues and its revealing incisiveness. 
FREE to readers of this advertisement—write 
to Dept. 158 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
Mr La Ml, My, winter. ins ay 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


margins developed taut thinness 

in the market, average prices 
have completed the first phase of in- 
termediate down-trend. After a 
temporary bottom was made, the 
minor trend turned upward. And as 
this is written (May 8) the rally 
has reached trading limits and ap- 
parently a secondary reaction is 
developing. 

On April 30, the Times average 
met effective support close to 112, 
down 13 points in round figures from 
its April 6 top. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average met support under 
142, after a decline of 20 points. The 
long rise from March, 1935, amounted 
to 49 points in the Times, and 65 
Dow-Jones; so that correction to 
date is less than one-third. The sub- 
sequent rally, reaching its top on 
May 6, carried the Times up 5 points, 
Dow-Jones 8 points, in round figures. 

The rallying movement in both 
averages was checked at approximate- 
ly the “double bottom” to which at- 
tention was directed in our “Outlook” 
of April 1. That is a logical halting 
place for the time being. 

From this point on, because of the 
market’s demonstrated ability to carry 
through a rally of satisfactory trad- 
ing proportions, we believe it advis- 
able to watch for signs of completion 


\ eae swiftly, because stiff 


of the intermediate down-trend. If 
the averages fail to pierce the April 
30 lows, or if the rails show inde- 
pendent strength (they led the decline 
and may lead recovery), we would 
be inclined to reinstate short-term 
commitments which went out on the 
“mental stops” we set in the April 15 
“Outlook.” ~ 

More deliberation is advisable on 
medium-term commitments. If the 
April 30 lows are violated, expect 
the December lows, around 110 
Times and 138 Dow-Jones. Good 
resistance underlies the market dowa 
to those levels. We would reinstate 
both short and medium-term com- 
mitments on repeated failure of mar- 
ket to pierce those levels, or on a sus- 
tained side-wise movement follow- 
ing effective support at the April 30 
lows. But it seems unlikely that 
there will be need for hasty action. 

There is an interesting analogy be- 
tween the recent reversal of trend and 
that of 1926. It is particularly strik- 
ing because price levels are also com- 
parable. After a long rise through- 
out 1925, the Dow-Jones average 
reached a peak around 162 in Feb., 
1926, then dropped to 136 at the end 
of March. The Times average went 
well above this year’s peak, for the 
rails were much higher ten years 
ago, making a top around 139, with 
a drop to a low point just below 110 
in early April. After a tiresome side- 
wise movement, the advance was re- 
sumed, with averages back to their 
old highs in the Autumn. Thereafter 
came the big bull market which 
culminated in 1929. 

Markets are seldom if ever alike; 
but we were then, as now, in a re- 
covery movement. All things con- 
sidered, a continuance of the 1926 


parallel is possible and not improb- 
able. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


N many respects the recent decline 
| in the stock market has been 

similar to the decline which ran 
from February 14, 1926, to March 
30 of that year. It will be recalled 
that at that time we were also in 
the early stages oi an inflationary 
period. 

Prior to the 1926 break, the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages had ad- 
vanced without any severe break, 
from 88 in May, 1924, to 162 in 































cA January Forecast 
of the April Top 
and Decline 


“A FURTHER advance becomes 
the logical expectation... 
Frequently a rise of ap»roxi- 
mately 10% can be expected 
after an Intermediate confirm- 
ation. From 148.44, the previ-. 
ous Industrial top, this would 
mean a rise to approximately 
163...{The market subse- 
quently rose to 163.07!}...The 
eventual Intermediate correc- 
tive decline should cancel one- 
third to two-thirds of the ad- 
vance since March. If, for in- 
stance, the Industrials should 
rise 10% further— equivalent 
to slightly over 160—this 
would mean a subsequent de- 
cline of 20 to 40 points, or 
roughly back to between the 
120 to 140 levels”. 
Brookmire Technician 
January 31, 1936 





















RESERVE MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
a Division of Brookmire Corporation 
undertakes the management of investment 
funds upon an annual fee basis. 
















February, 1926, and then broke to 
135. Prices recovered slowly, but by 
August they had reached a new high 
at 166. Then followed a decline to 
145, in October, after which the rise 
was resumed, and new highs were 
reached in April, 1927, just about a 


year after the main shakeout. The 
advance continued to 199 in October, 
1927, followed by a decline to 180 
the same month. From that point, 
the upward movement continued, 
with two sharp intervening breaks, 
until the final high point, 381, was 
reached in September, 1929. 

This section of the present bull 
market commenced at 96 in March, 
1935, advanced to 149 in November 
of last year, declined to 138 in De- 
cember, advanced to 162 in early 
April of this year, and declined to 
141 at the end of the same month. 

Considering the striking rise which 
had taken place, it was only natural 


PROFITS CAPTURED 


in MARCH... 


for Year-Long 
Recommended 


Within 6% of the top of the 


minated, Brookmire repeatedly urged clients to sell stocks 
and to reduce sharply their investments. Of the 111 stocks 


included in Brookmire List, 91 


during successive selling recommendations. Based on origin- 


ally recommended prices these 
in average net realized profits 


What Investment Policy Now? 


Current Brookmire Bulletins 
clearly set forth the policy to fol- 
low under present conditions and 
the expected extent of the inter- 
mediate decline. Two decisive 
Bulletins will be sent to you at 
once, free, upon your acceptance 
of the following special offer. 


@ In order to advance the sound 
theories of planned investment 
programs, as opposed 
to random speculation, 
Brookmire has developed 
a mew conception of a 
financial magazine, 
“PLANNED INVESTING” 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


to expect a reaction at some time, as 
stocks cannot go up every day, no 
matter how favorable the outlook. 
It is possible that some stocks have 
seen their high for this bull market, 
but there are other stocks where the 
outlook might well warrant advances 
to new highs. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
supply of money seeking investment 
remains enormous, with rates absurd- 
ly low. Further, there is not the 
slightest evidence that the replace- 
ment demand (to make up the short- 
age caused by 5 years of wearing 
out) has run its course. Anyone can 
observe that articles of all descrip- 
tion are still needed—clothing, fur- 
niture, rugs, motor cars, small houses, 
etc. 

The principal fear in. the entire 
situation is caused entirely by the acts 
of politicians: new threats have been 
made by President Roosevelt of fur- 


after Holding 


Rise BROOKMIRE 
the Sale of Stocks 


year-long rise, recently cul- 


were specifically eliminated 


purchases and sales resulted 
per stock of 73%! 


Send $1 for 4 monthly issues of 
this unusual, new-type magazine 
with which you will receive at 
once the current issues of two de- 
cisive Bulletins which definitely 
advise the Brookmire investment 
policy to follow NOW. 


Clip this advertisement, attach 
$1; write your name and address 
plainly, and mail TODAY to— 
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“Money For All 
Your 
Tomorrows” 


This little 
booklet de- 
scribes sim- 
ply and di- 
rectly the 
various John Hancock 
plans for obtaining a defi- 
nite income as long as you 
live. Send for your copy. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass 


Please send me your booklet, “Money for 
All Your Tomorrows.” 




















NEW STOCK TREND DETECTOR 


W. D. Gann’s new book, which was on sale April Ist, 
forecast a big ‘decline in stocks. It contai practical, 


» guecessful rules that will protect your capital and help 


you make oe... It tells why the Dow 
lete. Price $3.00. Details free. Ask for F-60. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 


82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


A Real Bear Market 


That is what we advertised and stocks have declined 10 

after our Master —_ Factor called April 

Who else gave 

such accurate advice? Our cheatings | have big profits. 

You may be long stocks and holding on and hoping. 

need know when a rally will come and how long 

this bear market will last. Don’t guess . . . Send $15 

for Tri-weekly Letter one month and let us tell you 
what stocks to sell short. 


Proof of accuracy free. Ask for C-50. 
W. D. Gann Scientific Service, Inc. 
82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 














INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 
Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoum @ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 














ther control of industry, and fear 
exists of further and heavier taxes to 
pay the bill of the New Deal. While 
the lower railroad fares ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might ultimately produce good re- 
sults, they certainly will not increase 
the earnings of Eastern railroads this 
year, and might result in curtailed 
purchases of equipment by Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central, and other 
roads. 

Confidence was severely shaken by 
President Roosevelt’s satirical re- 
marks concerning those who favored 
a balanced budget and a sound cur- 
rency convertible into gold. It might 
be significant to note that since then 
gold stocks have risen, Dome Mines 
reaching a new all-time high, with 
McIntyre not far behind. Alaska- 
Juneau has also recovered somewhat. 
These stocks will, of course, advance 
should further devaluation of the 
dollar be resorted to. 

When a severe decline occurs in 
a bull market, there is no way of 
knowing when the bottom has been 
reached, until some weeks after the 
event. It can be conjectured as hav- 
ing occurred when the low point each 
week is higher than the low of the 
previous week, and when rallies run 
above previous recovery points. In 
any event, when making purchases 
after a severe decline, on the chance 
that bottom has been reached, specu- 
lators can easily protect themselves 
against large losses by placing stop- 
loss orders about 3% under the pre- 


Go West—young man. And don’t 

raise crops or pigs. 
* 

Heavily bound in stiff board cov- 
ers, the new 250-page corporation 
tax bill should be excellent for throw- 
ing at Democrats. 

* 


One executive we know says that 
the simplest way to estimate the cost 
of living is to take your income and 
add ten per cent. 

- 


Very few people will contribute to 
the Democratic campaign fund, an 
Administration release states. That 
is, very few except all of us tax- 
payers. 

. 


safety conditions abroad, say that in 
Europe the international diplomatic 
dispatches carried by the planes keep 
ice from forming on the wings. 

_* 


A prominent pugilist writing the 
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story of his life for a newspaper syn- 


American airway officials, studying * 


vious week’s low, or % under the 
low point reached during the gen- 
eral market smash. 

Because of poor earnings, Steel 
common was in a particularly vulner- 
able position when it reached 72. It 
should be remembered that in prior 
times U. S. Steel received the bulk 
of its business from heavy industry, 
such as steel for large structures, and 
railroad equipment including steel 
rails. Inasmuch as the railroads have 
not been purchasers of supplies to 
their former extent, it has been nec- 
essary for U. S. Steel to make provi- 
sions for supplying steel to the auto- 
mobile industry. If this can be satis- 
factorily accomplished, the earnings 
of the Corporation will improve. 
Old-timers well recall that the gen- 
erally good earnings of U. S. Steel 
justified prices well above present 
levels, but earnings rather than tra- 
dition are essential to maintaining 
stock prices. 

The writer feels that among the 
stocks which might not have com- 
pletely exhausted their possibilities 
on the upside are General Motors, 
Chrysler, American Smelting, Ana- 
conda, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Socony, Pure Oil, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum, Texas Corp., Interna- 
tional Harvester, Sears-Roebuck, 
Timken-Detroit Axle, National Cash 
Register, Bendix, American Crystal 
Sugar, and the common stock of 
Armour & Co., which in the last six 
years has reduced its annual prior 
charges by $11,000,000. 


Grin and Prosper 


dicate is said to have become s0 
interested in his work that he is learn- 


ing to read. 
* 


Now, when Democratic Brainsters 
refer to the N R Abian Nights, they 
mean the Next Roosevelt Adminis- 


tration. 
* 


Congress has been holding hear- 
ings on American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. When they get around to the 
television companies, we suppose 
they’ll be holding seeings. 

* 


At home, it’s the Congressman’s 
wife who has most to say about intro- 
ducing bills into the house. 

* 


In this enervating Spring weather 
the best thing to take when run down 
is the license number. 

* 


Only a month to go before the new 
bonus bonds reach the dough boys. 
—Joun A. STRALEY. 
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Whither Foreign Trade? 
Business Leaders Tell 


(Continued from page 15) 


further, these barriers—including our 
own—must be progressively reduced. 
Unless we resume free-handed for- 
eign lending, the only way in which 
our required volume of agricultural 
and industrial exports can be sub- 
stantiated is through a liberal policy 
of reciprocal trade. 

The automobile industry has given 
aggressive support to Secretary Hull’s 
trade-agreements program because we 
believe it is the safest and most busi- 
ness-like method of restoring our for- 
eign trade, and because we believe 
its consequences will be directly bene- 
ficial to the whole domestic economy. 


No One-Way Street 


Jay E. Crane 
Assistant Treasurer, Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) 


Pere trade is exchange of 
goods with other countries. It can- 
not be carried on satisfactorily in a 


one-way street. Traffic must move |’ 


both ways, and to accomplish that 
countries must be willing to import 
as well as to export. There has been 
in most countries too much emphasis 
on exports and too little desire for 
imports. | 

Furthermore, the exchange of 
goods can best be carried on in stable 
currencies. International trade bar- 
riers have grown up largely because 
of currency troubles. Freedom of 
trade, which means a return to large 
volume, so badly needed to keep 
workers employed, will only come 
when monies are stabilized in value. 
Efforts on the part of various nations 
to achieve self-containment have only 
deepened the depression and reduced 
the general standard of living. 


What Other Leaders Say 


The flow of trade is a two-way 
stream. Let us avoid the mistake of 
buying our own surplus by careless 
loans to foreign purchasers. A little 
trade paid for in goods made by the 
other fellow is worth much more than 
a great deal of trade paid for by our- 
selves. 

* 


One thing American foreign com- 
merce needs is greater prestige and 
fewer playboys on foreign soil. 

* 


Foreign commerce is a delicate 
plant. The work of twenty years 
can be literally obliterated by one 
wrong word or gesture or policy. 








You're using 
| AVVAUUY pounds ¢. 
of ore) 8) has 








When you telephone from New York to San Francisco 
you make use of 1,600,000 pounds of copper. And this 
is but one item in the vast equipment which gets into 
action. You know the Bell System asa reliable public 
servant. You may be interested to think of it also 
as an important user of the nation’s raw materials. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
































“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 




















Te 
COMMODORE 


For outstanding convenience and comfort 


* Right at Grand Central Terminal 

* In the heart of midtown New York 

* Ten minutes from financial district 

* Express subway from lower lobby 

* Fine meals at attractive prices 

* Courteous service and cooperation 

* 2000 large, comfortable, outside rooms 
... all with private bath 


from $B 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 

















Just a few steps from trains 
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Since we announced this service several 
years ago, hundreds and hundreds of peo- 
ple have welcomed it as the answer to 
their prayers. 

No one enjoys a long, hot, tiresome 
drive across the continent. But many peo- 
ple want their car when they arrive. This 
service speeds you to your destination in 
a luxurious, air-conditioned train while 
your car goes fast freight. The cost: two 
first class one way or roundtrip tickets 
(one for you and one for another person); 
another ticket at the rate of 3.6 a mile for 
the car. That’s all there is to it. 

Choose your train from the map below. 
They are famous names in the west. Every 
one is completely air-conditioned, with 
every luxury. Yet you pay no extra fare 
to ride them. Go on one and return on 
another, if you wish. 

Summer excursion fares east and west 
start May 15. Examples: $86 from Chi- 
cago to California and back in standard 
Pullmans, plus berth; $68.80 in tourist 
sleeping cars, plus berth; $57.35 in chair 


cars and coaches. 








OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 

















Texas CENTENNIAL Exposition at Dallas, 
June 6 to Nov.29 and Cauirornia Expo- 
SITION at San Diego, now to Sept. 9, are 
directly served by Southern Pacific. 


Southern Pacific 


For information and literature about a 
trip west, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. FR-5, 
310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Opportunities 
in Convertible 
Bonds 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


prices has brought convertible 
bonds down ten points or more 
from their 1936 highs. Some of the 
comparatively new issues can be 
bought at lower levels now than 


ire reaction in common stock 


provide an income not available to 
the buyer of stock. The past year 
has brought a marked increase in 
the flotation of convertible obliga- 
tions. 

Allis-Chalmers 4’s, 1945, $15,0vv,- 
000 outstanding, are convertible into 
common stock at any time to October 
31, 1938, at $35 a share; thereafter 
at higher prices. They are callable 
at 103 to October 31, 1939; there- 
after at declining premiums. This 
company is an important producer 
of farm and road machinery, elec- 
trical equipment and heavy indus- 
trial machinery. Sales expanded 
rapidly in the last year or so. As a 
rule, earnings have been far in ex- 
cess of fixed charges and these con- 
vertibles, though unsecured, are of 
reasonably good investment quality. 

Pure Oil 4% per cent. notes, 1950, 
carry stock-purchase warrants en- 
titling each holder of a $1,000 bond 
to purchase 30 shares of common at 
$15 a share to July 1, 1938. Since the 








LISTED CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


. B 
Current Current Call Price of 1936 
Price Return Price Stock High Low 1935 1934 


Ches. Corp. 5s, 1944..... 115 43% 105 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 4%s,’39 111 3.9 105 
Amer. R. Mill 4%s, 1945. 115 3.7 102% 27 134% 114 we 3 
Allis-Chalmers 4s, 1945.. 128 3.7 103 
Pure Oil 4%s, 1950..... 119 3.5 105 


Union Oil 4s, 1947 


TWarrants to buy common at $15 a share. 


nde Sons 1300s 3.5 102% 23 123 111 $7. 338. oD 
Gt. Nor. “G.” 4s, 1946... 111 3.6 105 


*Convertible into Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. stock. 


Con- 
vertible 
ond, Bond, Fixed Charges into 
1936 Times Earned Stock 
at 


63 120% 110% 33 35 50* 
153 119% iil 6.3 60 184 

42 143% 118% 35 O01 35 

19 131% 110% 63 O09 = 15} 


“J 


33-115 110 13 09 40 





when they were first introduced, 
though so far as their intrinsic merit 
is concerned they are as desirable 
as ever. 

In buying convertible bonds the in- 
vestor should keep in mind that the 
conversion provision’ sometimes is 
used to sweeten a sour situation. 
When the public is in a speculative 
mood, borrowers find it easier to 
launch a low-quality convertible bond 
than a low-quality non-convertible 
issue. Not so long ago underwriters 
found it easier to float the convertible 
junior bonds of a company than the 
higher coupon, first-mortgage bonds 
of the same concern simply because 
the public was bullish on common 
stocks and inflation-minded. 

Generally speaking, if a convertible 
bond is a good purchase at par or 
higher, the stock into which it is con- 
vertible is a better purchase. Per- 
centagewise, the stock usually will 
score the greater advance. However, 
convertibles have their advantages in 
that they afford speculative oppor- 
tunities to the discriminating investor 
without too much risk, and often 





stock is quoted at 19, the warrants 
have real value. This $32,000,000 
of debt is unsecured, and the notes 
cannot be-given a high investment 
rating in view of the erratic earnings 
record. In the last year, however, 
income expanded sharply. 

Great Northern Railway Series 
“G” 4’s, 1946, are convertible into 
stock at $40 a share and represent 
part of the refunding program put 
through earlier this year. This ten- 
year call on the stock of a leading 
Northwestern road is not without 
fair speculative possibilities; invest- 
ment quality of the bonds is reason- 
ably high, though fixed charges were 
not fully earned in 1934 or 1933. 
Currently, revenues are making a 
strong showing, and the bonds can 
be recommended for a portion of in- 
vestment funds. The Series “G” 
bonds are to be preferred to the 
Series “H,” which are convertible 
at $75 a share. 

Union Oil Company of California 
convertible debenture 4’s, 1947, are 
unsecured obligations, but they en- 
joy wide protection so far as earning 
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power is concerned. They afford a 
call on the stock of an important 
Pacific Coast oil company at $25 to 
May 1, 1939, and thereafter at 
higher prices. The debentures are 
available at some ten points under 
the year’s top and provide a current 
return of 3% per cent. The oil in- 
dustry is a good one in which to take 
a long-term position because of the 
constant expansion of demand. Union 
Oil is strongly entrenched, enjoys a 
good financial position and has a 
long record of reasonably satisfac- 
tory earnings. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has an issue of con- 
vertible 414’s, due July, 1, 1939, 
which are callable at 105 and sell 
at about 112. They are not recom- 
mended for the average investor as 
they have but a short time to run 
and there is a substantial premium to 
be amortized. The bonds are con- 
vertible to December 31, 1937, into 
stock at $183.74 a share, or at a price 
about 14 per cent. above the current 
market quotation. While the bonds 
are of exceptionally high investment 
quality, they do not appear to pro- 
vide opportunity for important specu- 
lative play. 


American Rolling Mill Company 


American Rolling Mill Company 
41%4’s, 1945, are a call on the stock 
at $25; that is, 40 shares for each 
$1,000 bond, to November 1, 1944. 
The bonds are callable at 102% to 
May 1, 1938, less one-half of 1 per 
cent. yearly. As in the case of most 
of the better-grade convertible bonds, 
American Rolling Mill 4%4’s are sell- 
ing considerably above parity price 
with the common stock. The common 
is quoted around 28, which would in- 
dicate a value for the bonds of about 
112. Actually, the bonds are quoted 
at 116. At that figure the current 
return to the investor is 3.7 per cent. 
The bonds have interesting specula- 
tive potentialities. 

Chesapeake Corporation collateral 
trust 5’s, 1944, are convertible into 
the common stock of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad at $50. Should the 
rail stock advance to 65, for example, 
the Chesapeake Corporation bonds 
would, by reason of the convertible 
feature, be worth about 130. An ap- 
preciation of 18 per cent. in the stock 
from the current level of 55 would, 
if the bonds sold at precise parity, 
mean an increment of 12 per cent. in 
the capital employed in the bonds. 
There is some expectation that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio will increase its 
dividend before long, as earnings 
have been running at better than $4 
a share. The road has proved to be 
largely immune to depression. 











2 tall drinks, made with the same base... 
why the difference in taste? 


The usual 
carbonated 
water 
‘‘collapses”’ The first half The last half 
in your glass of your drink is as flat asa 


has life and punctured 
sparkle tire 





7 
Z 
Canada Dry’s Its “staying 
Water holds power” keeps 
its sparkle all your long, 
3 clearthrough tall drinks 
the drink ~ lively 





The Reason ? Canada Dry’s clear alkaline water is 
carbonated to the usual point ...and then, under still 
higher pressure and still lower temperature, it is super- 
carbonated. Only Canada Dry gives you this extra process. 


The Proof ? The uniformly better taste of your long, 
tall drink—and this challenge! Leave an opened bottle 
of Canada Dry’s Water in your refrigerator. 24 hours 
later, it will still be full of life and sparkle... Costs be- 
tween 2 and 3¢ a drink. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING WATER 











A life | 
may be long 
—or very brief 





In either extreme, dollar needs 
will arise. You can cover both 
these hazards in a single contract. 


MAY WE SHOW YOU 
WHAT WE HAVE DEVISED? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Scientific Tests for Automobile Drivers 
Steering, speed estimation, reaction 
time in emergencies, hearing, and glare 
and traffic light tests have been devised 
to check the ability of automobile drivers. 
Demonstration of these tests by Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company in co-op- 
eration with the Harvard Bureau of 
Street Traffic Research was staged early 





in May at the Museum of Science and 
Industry at Rockefeller Center (where 
this picture of Col. Harold Fowler of the 
New York police taking the test, with 
Dr. Harold De Silva of Harvard looking 
on, was snapped). Later this month the 
instruments will be examined by the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers at its Sum- 
mer meeting at White Sulphur Springs. 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Better Than Expected 


With April production _ slightly 
ahead of the 501,814 total of April. 
1935 instead of slightly behind as 
anticipated—and with retail sales still 
going forward briskly—the second 
quarter this year will top that of last 
when 1,264,000 cars and trucks were 
built. 

Aside from the Ford decline, prac- 
tically all other important producers 
are profiting from the upswing with 
at least four companies besides Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler—Packard, 
Hudson, Studebaker and Nash— 
showing profits for the first quarter 
and prospects of further gains in the 
second. 


Spies and Investigators 


Nobody likes a spy. Accuse a com- 
pany of using “labor spies” and you 
label it in the public mind as guilty 
of a more or less despicable practice. 

But the modern industrialist, 
whether he builds automobiles or runs 
textile machinery, can operate in the 
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best interests of his workers only if 
he has frank, informal information 
regarding employee reactions to com- 
pany industrial-relations policies. He 
employs outside agencies to check 
public reaction to his product that he 
may change the product better to 
suit public desires. More than one 
automobile executive wants to check 
the true, informal reaction of his em- 
ployees and use the information as a 
guide to set up better policies. 
Everybody knows that labor spies 
have sometimes been used for anti- 
labor purposes. But every labor in- 
vestigator is not a labor “spy.” 
Whether a management is using 
“investigators” or “spies” depends 
entirely upon the purpose for which 
information is being gathered. 


Prize for Stabilizing Employment 


For its achievement in stabilization 
of employment, the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association got honorable 
mention last month in the annual 
competition sponsored by the Ameri- 






can Trade Association Executives to 
determine what associations have per- 
formed the most outstanding services 
for their industries and the public. 

Last year 27 per cent. of total auto- 
mobile production was in the fourth 
quarter, whereas, previously, opera- 
tions for this period accounted for 
approximately 15 per cent. of annual 
production. Average earnings of 
automobile factory workers for the 
last quarter of 1935 increased 23 per 
cent. over 1934. 

The automobile industry got a lit- 
tle reflected glory, too, from the first 
prize award which went to the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation for its work in stimulating de- 
velopment of new tools, “particularly 
in the automobile and refrigerator in- 
dustries.” 


Ports of Entry for Trucks 


Six states have enacted laws which 
provide for detention of out-of-state 
motor trucks at state borders for col- 
lection of a mileage tax. “Port of 
entry laws,” they are called. While 
seemingly directed at truck operators, 
they really strike at industrial and 
agricultural shippers by increasing 
the cost and decreasing the efficiency 
of transportation service. 

Careful study by automotive men 
of the operation of these laws indi- 
cates they usually cost more to ad- 
minister than is warranted by the re- 
sults. Applied to states where traffic 
is dense, moreover, such laws might 
easily choke up a main highway for 
almost twenty-four hours a day while 
drivers were detained to declare their 
cargo and destination. Inevitably, 
they sow the seed for retaliation by 
neighboring states and thus com- 
plicate the picture even more. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


Chevrolet dealers sold more than 
900,000 used cars in the six months 
beginning with last November... . 
Pontiac dealers have sold 76,807 be- 
tween January 1 and April 1... . 
The Japanese Imperial Household is 
buying twelve new Packards. . 
General Motors Parade of Progress 
(Fores, February 15, page 42) con- 
tinues its way northward with av- 
erage attendance ranging 800 to 1,000 
people per hour during exhibit hours. 
. . . Capt. George Eyston, British 
speed king, is out on the salt bed, at 
Bonneville, Utah, breaking records 
again. . . . There are fifteen miles 
of conveyors in the Chrysler as- 
sembly and body plants in Detroit. 
... More than one-fourth of the em- 
ployment in automobile factories is 
outside of Michigan and is distributed 
over twenty-eight states. 

















HE present day business man, like the con- 

struction engineer, needs to survey the progress 
of his work. The engineer has his transit to bring 
him accurate, up-to-date information on which to 
base decisions. 


The executive can’t afford to defer action, waiting 
for reports taken from last month’s figures ... he 
must know conditions as they are today. 


That is why 80,000 executives depend upon Acme 
Visible Records as a tool of management. They 
read the simple, charts and signals . . . they survey 
their business potentialities . . . and make deci- 
sions with the confidence born of knowledge. Their 
records not only compile facts, they present a liv- 
ing, moving picture of changing conditions . . . 
and give executives control over their activities 
that can be had in no other way. 


ACME 


VISIBLE RECORDS Ee 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer FIRM 


of Visible Record Equipment 





























~ Right now, there are definite added accomplish- 


ments available to every business through the use 
of Acme Visible Equipment, with no change in 
present staff; accomplishments such as: 


Past Due Accounts Receivable lowered 50%. You are tavied te saad for 
Sales increased from 10 to 40%. 48-page booklet showing 


Stock Inventory controlled with increased methods used by thousands of 
turnover. concerns to increase profits by 


reducing the costs of keeping 
Purchases . .. . combing the field of records and making them 
opportunities. ‘ 
many times more usable. Please 
attach the coupon to your 
Turning non-productive records into profit business letterhead. 
builders. 


Developing personnel. 


The Acme Organization, in daily contact with 
business leaders all over the world, exchanges in- 
formation through the home office. The represent- 
ative near you, backed by this Record Service 
Department, is in a position to offer suggestions 
of proven value on how others have handled their 
records more profitably. His call is without 
obligation. 











ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 
4 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


( ) Send booklet on using records to build profits. 
( ) Send sample forms for records. 
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